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USSELL INSTITUTION.—On TUESDAY, 
January 25th, at Eight o’Clock in the Evening, Mr. E. W. 
BRAYLEY, Jun., Fellow of the Linnwan, Geological, and Chemi- 
cal Societies, Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, will 
deliver the First of a Course of Four Lectures, “‘ On the Results of 
Recent Investigations in Physical Geography. 


AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The Seventh Volume 
(the commencement of the Organic Part) of GMELIN’S 
HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY being completed, Members who 
have not yet paid the subscription for 1852, are requested to remit 
it to the Secretary to facilitate the speedy distribution of the 
books. The second volume of LEHMANN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY is also nearly ready; and with this the Members 
will receive, as a third work for 1852, an English edition of Dr. 
OTTO FUNKE'S ATLAS OF PLATES relating to Physiological 
Chemistry. 





THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 
19, Montague Street, Russell Square. 
OW OPEN. The WINTER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, consisting of 300 choice 
Specimens by leading Artists, is now open daily, for the third 
season, at the GALLERY, No. 121, Pall Mall, opposite the Opera 
House Colonnade. 
‘ Admission, 1s., from Ten till Dusk. Catalogues, 6d. 
Gallery, 121, Pall Mall. JOHN BRITTEN, Secretary. 








Tue Important LIBRARY OF THE LATE EMINENT ARCHITECT 
A. W. Puen, Esa. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
Illustrative of the Fine Arts, wil! SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Tuurspay, January 27th, 
1853, and two following days, at One o’clock precisely, the valuable 
and important Historical, Topographical, Antiquarian, and Eccle- 
siastical Library of the late eminent Architect A. W. Pugin, Esq., 
(removed from his residence at Ramsgate). 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country on receipt of four postage stamps. 


MINERALOGY. — King’s College, London.— 
Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence the Second 
Part of his Course, consisting of Ten Lectures on MINERALOGY, 
with a view to facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY and of the Ap- 
plication of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The Lectures will be 





illustrated by an extensive collection of Specimens, and will com-. 
mence on Wednesday Morning, January 26, at Nine o’Clogk.—< 


They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday / tive 
same hour. Fee, One Guinea. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 
33, Norfolk Street, Strand.—The Society has purchased, in 
addition to the well known estates “The Cedars and College of 
Enginecrs”” at Putney, in East Surrey, and “ The Rectory” estate 
at Ealing, in Middlesex, a most eligible estate for allotment in 
Hounslow, adjoining the station on the South Western ( Windsor) 
Railroad. Shares, £50 each; Monthly Payments, 8s. per Share. 
Post-office orders to the amount of 12s. 6d., made out in the name 
of the Secretary, payable at the Post-office, 282, Strand, will 
ensure the Subscribers immediate possession of their Shares in the 
Society's books. Shareholders are entirely free from any liability 
beyond the amount of their Subscriptions. 3 per cent. interest 
is allowed on completed Shares which do not go to the Ballot. 
Shareholders may join as a commercial investment as well as for 
the purpose of acquiring speedily the county franchise. Pro- 
spectuses, with the First Quarterly Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, may be obtained at the offices. Negotiations are in pro- 
gress for other valuable estates in various counties. Due notice 
will be given of the next Ballot, and of the period for the Share- 
holders who are entitled by Completion Ballot and Seniority to 
exercise the rights of choice. 
3, Norfolk Street, 
Jan. 19, 1853. 





C. L. GRUNEISEN, 
Secretary. 


‘HOM’S IRISH ALMANAC AND OFFICIAL 
DIRECTORY for 1853 is now published, containing, with 

eher information—Directory for Great Britain: Lists of the 
Officers of the Government Departments of England and Scotland, 
corrected at the respective Offices ; the New Ministry ; the several 
Orders of Knighthood; Baronetage and Knights Bachelors of the 
United Kingdom; Navy and Army Lists, &c.—Parliamentary 
Directory.—Colonial Directory : Government Officers and Local 
Authorities in Her Majesty's Colonies and Foreign Possessions, 
corrected by the Colonial Authorities.—The Statistics of Ireland: 
its Revenue, Expenditure, Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Fisheries, Education, Crime, Valuation of Property, Banks, Poor 
Law Unions, &c.; the Census of 1851; Emigration from Ireland ; 
progress and present state of Irish Railways, &c.—Irish Peerage 
and Baronetage Directory —Government Offices’ Directory.—Uni- 
Yersity, Scientific, and Literary Directory: with the Statutes, By- 
Laws, and Regulations of the Queen's University, and Courses of 
Study, to be pursued for obtaining Degrees.—Ecclesiastical 
Directory: List of the Clergy of the Established Church, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Presbyterian Bodies, &c., revised and 
corrected by the highest Ecclesiastical authorities.—County and 
Borough Directory: Lists of Li , Deputy Lie 
Magistrates, and Official Authorities ; with statistical information, 
and a General Index to the Lieutenancy and Magistracy of 
Treland. 

Tongman and Co., Paternoster Row, London. A and C. Black, 
Edinburgh. Alex. Thom, 87 and 88, Abbey Street, Dublin. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


HE OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC for 1853. 
By PETER LEGH, Esq., A.M., F.R.A.S., M.B.M.S., 
ILF.1.B.A., is now ready, in its Fourteenth Year. 

More than seven facts right in nine (being the utmost accuracy 
attainable till the places of all discovered, or to be discovered, 
Planets are published), are daily found in these calculations ; in 
fact, the main features of the weather. Price ls. 

W. Walker, 196, Strand; Richardson and Co., 23, Cornhill. 











(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXXIII. 
is published THIS DAY. 
CongeNts :— 
VAUXHALL FACTORY SOMOOLS. 
MR. JUSTICE STORY. 
INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
METEORS, AFROLITES, AND SHOOTING STARS. 
CLOISTER LIFE OF CHARLES V. 
COUNT MONTALEMBERT AND CATHOLIC INTERESTS. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
MEMOIRS OF WORDSWORTH. 
THE BUDGET, AND ITS RESULTS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE SECOND EDITION of BLACKWOOD’'S 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY, is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENnTs:—Slavery and the Slave Power in the United States 
of America——My Novel: or, Varieties in English Life. Part 
XXVIII.—Letter to Eusebius about Many Things.—Lady Lee’s 
Widowhood. Part I.—Thomas Moore.—Defeat of the Ministry. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


OYAL IRISH ACADEMY TRANSACTIONS, 
Vol. XXII. 
Art. Part III.—SCIENCE, Price 7s. 6d. 
VII. Description of a New Anemometer, &c.; by Rev. T. R. 
Rosinson, D.D., &e. 
VIII. On the Equilibrium and Motion of an Elastic Solid; by 
the Rev. J. H. Jettert, M.A., &c.j 

IX. Account of Experiments made with a Friction Sledge for 
Stopping Railway Trains; by the Rev Samver Havcu- 
ton, M.A., &e. 

X. On certain Improvements in the Construction of Galvano- 
nieters, &c.; by Micuart Donovan, Esq., &c. 

XI. On the Original and Actual Fluidity of the Earth and 
Planets ; by the Rev. Samvet Havenron, M.A., &c. 

XII. On the Homology of the Organs of the Tunicata and the 
Polyzoa; by Grornce James Atitman, M.D., &. 
Part IV.—POLITE LITERATURE, Price 10s. 

ILI. On Two Medallion Busts which are preserved in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and on Two Inedited Patmian 
Inscriptions ; by Rev. James Kennepy Barturr, D.D., &. 

EV. On the Assyrio-Babylonian Phonetic Characters; by Rev. 

4 Epwarp Hincxs, D.D., &c. 

The Proceedings, Vol. V., Part II., are also ready, price 2s 6d. 

Dublin: Royal Irish Academy, and Hodges and Smith, 104, Graf- 
ton Street. London: T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 
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> EXETRITION, 1851.—BY AUTHORITY. OF THE ROYAL 
Shai. Si COMMISSION. 
Just Pobdlished, 


I. 
In One Volume, Cloth Lettered, Gilt Edges, price One Guinea, 


UPPLEMENTAL VOLUME to the OFFICIAL 
DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 
taining Additional Imstrations and Descriptions ; Index to In- 
troductory Notices and Annotations; and First and Second 
Reports of the Royal Commission. 
11. 
In Three Handsome Volumes, Cloth Lettered, Gilt Edges, price 
Three Guineas, 
THE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE. 
III. 
In Six handsome Volumes, Cloth Lettered, price Twenty Guineas, 


IMPERIAL QUARTO EDITION of the OF- 
FICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE; 
REPORTS by the JURIES; and REPORTS by the ROYAL 
COMMISSIONERS. This edition has been printed on the finest 
paper and in the highest style of typography, by the Command of 
the Royal Commissioners, for presentation to the various Sove- 
reigns who took part in the Exhibition, and the Publishers have 
reserved 100 copies for sale. 

Iv. 
In One Volume, Cloth Lettered, Gilt Edges, uniform with the 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, price One Guinea. 


REPORTS by the JURIES on the Subjects in 


the Thirty Classes into which the Exhibition was Divided. 


v. 
A LARGE-TYPE EDITION of the SAME 
WORK. In Two Volumes, price Two Guineas. 
London:—Spicer Brothers, Wholesale Stationers; William 
Clowes and Sons, Printers, Tudor Street, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT 
AND CABINETS OF GEORGE III. 


FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 
BY THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 
K.G., &c. 


Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, successors to Henry Colburn, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





NOTICE.—EVELYN’S DIARY. 


OOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS are re- 
quested to take notice that the THIRD AND FOURTH 
VOLUMES of the New and Improved Edition of ““EVELYN’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE,” completing the Work, are 
now ready for delivery, and they are advised to complete their 
sets immediately to prevent disappointment, as the volumes will 
only be sold separately for a limited period. 
Published for Henry Colburn by his successors, Hurst and Blackett, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 











raat: This day, 2s. 6d. 
XCERPTA EX LUCIANO. Edited by W. 
BROWNRIGG SMITH, M.A., Second Master of the City 
of London School. 
Lately published, 
EXCERPTA EX ARRIANO. Edited by Dr. 


DONALDSON, Head Master of Bury School. 2s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA EX HERODOTO. With Notes. 
—_— by Dr. MAJOR, Head Master of King’s College School. 
4s. 6d. 

EXCERPTA EX XENOPHONTIS CYRO- 
PEDIA. With Notes. Edited by Dr. MAJOR. 3s. 6d. 

EXCERPTA EX TACITI ANNALIBUS. 
Edited by Professor PILLANS, of Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





In a few days, 


HE INTELLECTUAL and MORAL DEVE- 
LOPMENT of the PRESENT AGE. By SAMUEL WAR- 
REN, Esq., F.R.S., One of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 


Wm. Blackwood and Sons, London and Edinburgh. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 





Just out, price 2s. 6d., “‘ Will the Empire stand or fall?” 


T.APOLEON THE THIRD—His Past—His 
Present—His Foturse. By A. DE LA GUERONNTERE, 
Editor of “ Le Pays,” Journal de l'Empire. A Reply to M. Victor 
Hugo’s ‘“‘ Napoleon the Little.” Translated by Lieut.-Colonel 
CHARLES GILLIES. 
COMPLETION OF LAMARTINE’S NEW WORK. 
Volume 4, price 6s. of 
LAMARTINE’S RESTORATION OF 
MONARCHY IN FRANCE, concluding this remarkable history, 
is now published. Price of the 4 vols., in cloth, One Guinea. 
Vizetelly and Co., 135, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, post Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


&e. 


By tux LADY EMMERINE STUART WORTLEY. 
London: Thomas Bos h, 215, Regent Street, 








M, GUIZOT QXTHE FINE ARTS, 


Now nady, #2 “+ ae BOL cloth extra, price lds. 


at s 
Rie FINE Akis; their Nature and Relations, 
with detwied CrAicisms on certain Pictures of the Italian 
and French Schools. By M. GUIZOT.- Translated from the 
French, with the assistance of the Author, by GEORGE GROVE. 
With 17 Illustrations, drawn on wood, by Gzorcs Scuanr, Jun. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 





HOW TO GET MONEY. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d., or by post, 5s. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BUSINESS; 
or, How to Get Money by Trading; with an Inquiry into 
the Chances of Success and Causes of Failure in Business, By 
EDWIN T. FREEDLEY. 
“A more interesting or useful publication for the Trading Com- 
munity it were difficult to name.”—Grose. 


London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 
in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and by all First-Class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 
‘Now ready, postage free, 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS ADDED TO MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
from January to December, 1852. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 








Now ready, postage free, 


LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT 
WORKS WITHDRAWN FROM MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and offered to Country Librarians and others at low 
prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





In one thick vol., the Tenth Edition, enlarged, price 16s. 


MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; A Popular 


Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most effi- 
cacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Collection of approved 
Prescriptions, &c. &e. Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. 

“To recommend a work like the present to our readers, is only 
to manifest a proper regard for their welfare.”—Lirzrary 
JOURNAL. 

“ Undoubtedly the best medical work fox private families in the 
English language, It is invaluable.”—Litsrary Times. 

Published by Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row; 

187, Piccadilly ; and Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY BARTON.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo, i“ 
UTH. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Barton, 
“The Moorland Cottage,” &c. 

“The novel before us argues a clear perception of external ima- 
gery, and a powerful, distinct style, especially in description. . 
There is a deep interest both in the general story and in particular 
scenes.” —SPECTATOR. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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On February 1, 1853, to be ~<- in 12 Monthly Parts, 
price 2s, each, THE 


PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN'S BOOK 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN; 


FORMING A COMPLETE COURSE OF 





Mechanical, Engineering, anv Architectural 
Drawing. 
Translated from the French of 


M. ARMENGAUD, Arne, 
Professor of Design in the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, Paris, and 
MM. ARMENGAUD, Jreunz, & AMOUROUX, 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Rewritten and Arranged, with additional Matter and Plates, 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Assoc. Inst., C.E., Editor of “Ihe Practical Mechanic’s Journal.” 
TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED, 
SELECTIONS FROM, AND EXAMPLES OF THE MOST UsEFUL 
AND GENERALLY EMPLOYED MECHANISM OF THE DAY. 





Each Part will contain Hight 4to Pages of splendidly-executed 
Plate Engravings, and Sixteen Pages of 4to Letterpress. 





Evzry British Mechanic, Builder, Engineer, and Artisan— 
nay, nearly every member of the extensive family of con- 
verters of raw materials—has felt the want of a complete 
course of Industrial Design—not a mere collection of the 
first principles of Geometrical Drawing, but a work that 
would be useful, as well in Schools and Colleges, as in the 
ae and Drawing Offices of the Engineer and Ar- 
chitect. 

To make a work of this kind thoroughly valuable, it is 
considered that it should not only teach the principles of 
Drawing, but that, by giving examples of Mechanism and 
Structures, it should convey to the mind of the Student the 
proper mode of carrying those principles into execution. 

In their original Work, Messrs, Armengaud laid down, 
with great minuteness and accuracy, the system upon which, 
with the concurrence of these gentlemen, the present book 
is produced in the English language; and although their 
Drawings were, beyond all comparison, far superior to those 
contained in any Industrial Drawing-book which we possess, 
yet, to suit the Work to the requirements of the English 
reader, it has been found necessary to remodel the latter, 
and, in fact, to produce a new book. This object has been 
accomplished in the most careful style, under the superin- 
tendence of the present Editor, who has also made arrange- 
ments for considerable additions and amendments through- 
out, and particularly in adding largely to the Plates of 
a and the general utilization of the materials 
placed in his hands. 

It is intended that the Volume, when complete, shall con- 
sist of at least 100 pages of Plate Engravings, with 200 
pages of Descriptive Letterpress; both Plates and Letter- 
— being printed upon paper of a very superior descrip- 

nD. 





In the Press, 


THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL; 


Being a Treatise on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent. 
especially intended for the use of Patentees and Inventors, 
By JAMES JOHNSON, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
anp J. HENRY JOHNSON, Solicitor and Patent Agent. 

This Work has been carefully compiled to meet the re- 
quirements of the non-professional reader: the aim of the 
writers being to place before the intending Patentee, the 
result of the numerous important decisions of the Law 
Courts, in as clear a form as possible, and totally devoid of 
the puzzling legal technicalities which so often occur in 
treatises of this nature. 


Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 
Paternoster Row. 





Vols. I. to IV., cloth, price 14s. each, may now be had from 
all Booksellers, 


THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 
JOURNAL, Price One Shilling Monthly. Edited by 


Wrtt1am Jounson, Assoc. Inst.C.E., Mem. Inst. Mech. 

Eng., Consulting Engineer, and Patent Agent. 

*,* AN ILLUSTRATED INDEX of the entire Four 
Volumes, which contain ninety-two large Plate Engravings 
and + ye of twelve hundred Wodcuts, may be fad 


free 
e Publisher. 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 
Just published, price 6d. 
TRACT OF THE PATENT 
VAME ag ACT, 1852, with Observations 
fop ie of Patentees and Inventors, by W. 
wAss6. t. C.E., Editor of the “ Practical 


Mechanic's’ Journal,” and Jonny Henry Jounson, 
-‘Bolicitor, ‘Patent-Agents. 









hi} ‘Tendon: Gronce Hesert, 88, Cheapside, 
: Ma, ncenet en esc, cosas, 





NEW WORK, by the Author of “ Madeleine”? and ‘“‘ Nathalie.” 


On Monday next, in Three Vols. post Svo, 


DAIS Y BURNS. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* MADELEINE” AND ‘“ NATHALIE.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 


MRS. GORE'S NEW NOVEL, 
THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER; or, Toe Days WE LivE In. 





Also, just published, in 3 vols. 


LADY CATHARINE LONG’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE FIRST LIEUTENANT’S STORY. 


**A fascinating romance. Rarely have we seen a novel so instructive, and at the same time so attractive.”— 
John Bull. 

«The book is full of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness.”’—Daily News. 

** A work not only of interest, but of valuable instruction.” —Britannia, 





HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





NEW WORK JUST READY. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Tinted Lithographs, 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF HAMS. HERALD, 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN HENRY KELLETT, R.N., C.B. 


During the Years 1845-51; being a Circumnavigation of the Globe, and Three Cruizes to the Arctic 
Regions in search of Sir John Franklin. 


BY BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 


MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACAD. NAT. CURIOSORUM, NATURALIST OF THE EXPEDITION. 


Captain Kellett left England in 1845 and returned in 1851. During that time he visited Brazil, the Falkland Islands, 
Chili, Peru, Ecuador, New Granada, Mexico, the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Western Eskimaux-land, Kamtchatka, the 
Sandwich Islands, China, California, and various other countries ; he penetrated by way of Behring Strait further north- 
ward than any navigator had done before him, and added a group of islands to the list of Arctic discoveries: he made a 
survey of an extensive portion of the coast of Western America, and touched at places which had never before been visited 
by any scientific expedition. 





REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Just Published, price 8s. 


TALPA; OR, THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 


With Twenty-four Ellustrations by George Cruikshank. 
By C. W. H. 


‘Tf there still remains a real, living, unsatisfied Protectionist, we in all heartiness and good-will ‘recommend to him 
the amusing and instructive ‘Chronicles’ before us. . . . To complete its attractions, every chapter of the work has 
been illustrated by the inimitable George Cruikshank.”—Sherborne Journal, f 

‘The writer handles his subject in such a masterly manner—his style is so piquant, as well as forcible, so scholarly, 
yet so racy—his wit and his wisdom are so skilfully blended—he has so cleverly worked out his motto, ridentem dicere 
verum, by telling the truth laughingly—that the reader finds himself irresistibly carried along, and he and the book part 
not company until he has made himself master of the tale that he has to unfold.” —Leicestershire Mercury. . 

“his book is written in a whimsical, pleasant, and yet practical style. . . . . We believe it to be a work of real 
value and utility.”— Weekly Dispatch. y 

“Here is a capital little Christmas book for the farmers. . . . The vignettes (and there are twenty-four of them) 
are among the happiest proofs we have lately seen that the genius of this fine artist’s earlier day is still fresh and unim- 

aired.” —Ezxaminer. 

“ Cleverly written in a vein of pleasantry that renders an otherwise heavy subject, to all but farmers, exceedingly at- 
tractive. The work perseveringly uproots the prejudices of the past, and demonstrates that scientific knowledge is an 
important element in poser tillage.” —Lincoln Mercury. — 

“This is a rare little volume. We don’t know which to admire most, the author’s humour or his wisdom. . . . It 
will create much laughter among the merry, and convey many a lesson to the tiller of the soil. There are some very 
capital illustrations, too, embellishing the volume.”—Era. 

“Tt is a capital volume for a Christmas hour in the a. News. eae Pre 
** Exactly the kind of thing suited for the present day, with its everlasting talk about ruination to farming interests. 
. « .. The work altogether looks as if it had been designed as a Christmas gift-book for farmers.” —Edinburgh News. 

°C. W. H. is evidently a man of science, as well as a — agriculturist ; and has judiciously clothed his very 
serious truths in a garb of simple language, laced with rich humour.” —Morning Advertiser. 











NEWSPAPER 
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LONDON: REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MR. G. F. GRAHAM’S SELECT SCHOOL POETRY. 
Just published, in 12mo, price, in cloth, Seven Shillings, 
x 
TUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS: A 
S Reading-Book for the Higher Classes in Schools, or for 
Home Teaching. By G. F. GRAHAM. = a 
“Of the matter selected from our first writers, it were super- 
fluous to say one word. Of the principles adopted by Mr. Graham 
we cannot but approve. Tohave thoroughly thumbed and conned 
these books on epic, dramatic, lyric, didactic, and descriptive 
poctry will have been in some measure to ripen the taste, to in- 
vigorate the fancy, and familiarise the mind with the society 
ofa body of the most shining spirits in the Republic of British 
Literature.”—Bririsn Banner. 
By the same Author, New Editions, : 
ENGLISH ; or, the Art of Composition explained 


in a Serics of Instructions and Examples. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED. Fcap. 
8vo, 78. 
HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo, 


price 3s. 


ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 12mo, price 
1s. 6d. 
FIRST STEPS TO LATIN WRITING. 12mo, 


price 4s. 
. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





Eleventh Edition, carefully revised, with new discoveries intro- 
duced by the Author, in feap. 8vo, with numerous Plates, price 
10s. 6d. cloth, 

YONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILO- 

/ SOPHY: in which the Elements of that Science are fami- 
liarly explained, and adapted to the comprehension of Young 

Persons. By JANE MARCET. 

“ These Conversations are intended, in the course of elementary 
science, to precede the Conversations on Chemistry. Each suc- 
ceeding edition has been carefully revised, and new discoveries 
introduced, by the Author.”—ExrractT FroM PREFACE. 

By the same Author, New Editions of 


CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY, 2 vols. 
lds.; ON LAND AND WATER, Map, 5s. 6d.; ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, 7s.6d.; ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, Plates, 9s. 

Tondon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8yo, price 28s. cloth, 


HOMAS’S MODERN PRACTICE of PHYSIC: 
Exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, Prognostics, Morbid Ap- 
pearances, and Treatment of the Diseases of All Climates. Eleventh 
Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and to a considerable 
extent re-written. Ay ALGERNON FRAMPTON, M.D., Physi- 
eian to the London Hospital. ed by 
HERBERT DAVIES n to the London Hospital; 
N. PARKER, M.D., As an to the London Hospital; 
G. CRITCHETT, F.R.C Seni . Surg. London Hospital; 
J. WORDSWORTH, F.R.C.S., Assist.-Surg. London Hospital ; 
HENRY POWELL, M.D., Edin.; and 
H. LETHEBY, M.D., Lecturer on Chemistry and Toxicology in 
the London Hospital Medical School. 

Tondon: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Whitta- 
ker and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 8. Highley and Son; J. Churchill; 
T. Bumpus; H. G. Bohn; R. Mackie; D. Bogue; C. Dolman; 
J.8. Hodson; Routledge and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith. Liverpool: G. and J. Robinson. 


WORKS BY MR. B. H. SMART, 
TEACHER OF ENGLISH ELOCUTION AND LITERATURE. 
In Five separate but uniform vols. 12mo, roan, 


COURSE OF ENGLISH:— 
1. ACCIDENCE OF GRAMMAR ; MANUAL 


OF EXERCISES; and KEY, 4s. roan. In cloth, each part by 
itself, Accidence, ls.; Manual, 2s. 6d.; Key, Is. 


2, PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR, 4s. roan; 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


3. MANUAL of RHETORIC, and of LOGIC, 


4s, 6d, roan. In cloth, each by itself, Rhetoric, 2s.; Logic, 2s. 6d. 


4. THE PRACTICE OF ELOCUTION: a 


Series of Exercises for acquiring the several requisites of a good 
delivery ; with an Outline Course of English Poetry. Price 5s. 


5. HISTORICO-SHAKSPEARIAN READ- 


INGS, from the ,Chronicle and Roman Plays, with connecting 
Memoranda. 6s. 


Lately published, price One Shilling, 


4 LETTER TO DR. WHATELY, the Lord 


Archbishop of Dublin, on the effect which his work, “ Elements 

of Iogic,” has had in retarding the Progress of English Metaphy- 

sical Philosophy, begun, but left imperfect, in Locke’s Essay. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW ELEMENTARY WORK BY MR. R. HILEY. 
Just published, in 18mo, price 3s. cloth, 


RACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
Part II., arranged in Five Books, and divided into appro- 
Pate Lessons: forming an Tntroduction to Argumentative Com- 
psition. By RICHARD HILEY, Principal of the Leeds Colle- 
giate and Commercial School, Author of various Elementary 
Works on English and Latin Grammar, Composition, Arithmetic, 
i Geography, a List of which will be found in Messrs. Longman 
and Co.’s 


ANNUAL SCHOOL CATALOGUE, 


Just reprinted for 1853, and to be had Grats of all Booksellers, or 
free by post on application to Messrs. Longman and Co. 

“The Second Part of Mr. Hiley’s Practical English Composition 
discloses evidence of much care and labour, and may be introduced 
into Schools with perfect safety and every prospect of profit.”— 
Epucarronat Times. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
EARL OF CARLISLE. 
Lately published, price 6s., The 
RINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LINEAR 
PESPECTIVE DIVESTED OF ALL DIFFICULTY. By 
RICHARD ABBATT, F.R.A.S., Author of “A Treatise on the 
Calculus of Variations,” “The Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry,” &c. 
London; Longman, Brown, and Co. 

























ARCHAOLOGICAL WORKS 


BY 


JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 


FELLOW AND SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


AN ARCH AZOLOGICAL INDEX to 
Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano-British, 
and Anglo-Saxon periods. 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 
illustrated by numerous engravings, comprising upwards 
of five hundred objects. 


A NUMISMATIC MANUAL. 1vol. 
8vo, price One Guinea. 

*,* The Plates which illustrate this Volume are upon a 
novel plan, and will, at a glance, convey more information 
veuedins the types of Greek, Roman, and English Coins 
than can be obtained by many hours’ careful reading. 
Instead of a fac-simile Engraving being given of that which 
is already an enigma to the tyro, the most striking and 
characteristic features of the Coin are dissected and placed 
by themselves, so that the eye soon becomes familiar with 
them. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
Rare and Unedited Roman Coins from the earliest 
period to the taking of Rome under Constantine 
Paleologos. 2 vols. 8vo, Numerous Plates, 30s. 


COINS of the ROMANS relating to 
Britain. 1 vol. 8vo, Second Edition, with an entirely 
new set of plates, price 10s. 6d. 


‘Votre commission, Messieurs, vous propose done de 
décerner le prix fondé par M. Allier d’ Hauteroche al’archéo- 
logue zélé qui, depuis dix années, publie le Journal Nu- 
mismatique de Londres, auquell’Angleterre doit un bon 
Manuel de a me et qui vient entreprendre la pub- 
lication d’un Recueil de toutes les Médailles des peuples, 
villes et rois de P’antiquité.””—Address of the Commission ap- 
pointed to Report to the ‘‘ Institute de France’’ on the works 
sent in by Candidates for the Numismatic Prize. Sess. 1845. 


ANCIENT COINS of CITIES and 
Princes, Geographicaily arranged and described, con- 
taining the coins of Hispania, Gallia, and Britannia, 
with plates of several hundred examples. 1 vol. 8vo, 
price 18s. 


NEW TESTAMENT — Numismatic 
Illustrations of the Narrative Portions of the.—Fine 
paper, numerous woodcuts from the original coins in 
various public and private collections. 1 vol. 8yo, 
price 5s. 6d. 


‘The New Testament has, it appears, in the compass of 
the Gospels and Acts, no less than 32 allusions to the coinage 
of Greece, Rome, and Judea; and these, beautifully en- 
graved and learnedly described, give Mr. Akerman an op- 
portunity of serving the good cause of truth in the way of 
his peculiar avocation.”—Church of England Journal, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of ANCIENT and MODERN COINS. In 1 vol. fep. 
8vo, with numerous wood engravings from the original 
coins, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

ConTENTS :— 

Section 1.—Origin of Coinage,—Greek Regal Coins. 2.— 
Greek Civie Coins. 3.—Greek Imperial Coins. 4.—Origin 
of Roman Coinage,—Consular Coins. 5.—Roman Imperial 
Coins. 6.—Roman British Coins. 7.— Ancient British 
Coinage. 8.—Anglo-Saxon Coinage. 9.—English Coinage 
from the Conquest. 10.—Scotch Coinage. 11.—Coinage of 
Ireland, 12.—Anglo-Gallic Coins. 13.—Continental Money 
in the Middle Ages. 14,—Various representatives of Coin- 
age. 15.—Forgeries in Ancient and Modern Times. 16,— 
Table of Prices of English Coins realised at Public Sales, 


TRADESMEN’S TOKENS, struck in 
London and its vicinity, from the year 1648 to 1672 in- 
elusive. Described from the originals in the collection 
of the British Museum, &e. 15s. 

This work comprises a list of nearly 3000 Tokens, and 
contains occasional illustrative topographical and antiqua- 
rian notes on persons, places, streets, old tavern and coffee 
house signs, &c. &c.; with an introductory account of the 
causes which led to the adoption of such a currency. 


REMAINS of PAGAN SAXONDOM, 
principally from Tumuli in England. Publishing in 
4to, in Numbers, at 2s. 6d. With Coloured Plates, 


A GLOSSARY OF PROVINCIAL 
WORDS & PHRASES in use in Wiltshire. 12mo, 3s. 


THE NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE 
is published Quarterly. Price 3s, 6d. each Number. 





JoHN RussELy Surry, 36, Soho Square, London. 








NATURAL HISTORY WORKS. 


Beautifully Tilustrated, 


With numerous Vignettes, by Grornce Crurxsnanx, price 8s. 


CHRONICLES of a CLAY FARM. An 


Agricultural Fragment. By C.,W. H. (Talpa.) 

“Cleverly written in a vein of pleasantry, the work perse- 
veringly uproots the prejudices of the past, and demonstrates that 
scientific knowledge is an important element in successful tillage.” 
—Lincotn Mercovry. 

“Serious truths in a garb of simple language laced with rich 
humour.”—Mornine ADVERTISER. 

“The vignettes of Mr. Cruikshank are the happiest proofs we 
have lately seen that the genius of this fine artist’s earlier day is 
still fresh and unimpaired.” —ExamInER. 


With coloured Plates, price 7s. 6d. 


DROPS of WATER; their Marvellous 
Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By AGNES 
CATLOW. 

With Twenty coloured Plates by Fircn, price 10s. 6d. 


VOICES from the WOODLANDS; or, 


History of Forest Trees, Lichens, Mosses, and Ferns. By 
MARY ROBERTS. 
With Thirty coloured Plates, imperial folio, price £3 16s. 


RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM-HIM- 


ALAYA. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
With Four large col d Plates, eleph 


The VICTORIA REGIA; or, Giant Water- 


Lily. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 





folio, price 21s. 





POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


“A series published by Messrs. Rerve exceedingly well adapted for 
winning the sympathies and directing the observation towards natural 
objects.” —ATHEN ZUM, 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH ZOO- 


PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, 


History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
E. CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 


comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of MOLLUSCA; or, 


Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular MINERALOGY; a Familiar 
Account of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH SEA- 


WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edi- 
tion. With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular FIELD BOTANY: a Familiar 


History of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By 


ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured., 


Popular BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 


prising all the BIRDS. By P.H.GOSSE. With Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY: a 


Familiar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. With 
Sixteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. Second Edition. 





Just Published. 
With Tinted Maps and Lithographs, price 15s. 


' 

WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET; 
the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during che Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOM- 
SON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 


PARKS and PLEASURE-GROUNDS;; or, 
Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, 
and Gardens. By CHARLES H. J. SMITH, Landscape- 
Gardener. 12mo, cloth. 6s. 





REEVE & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 





AND 


[Jan. 29 








GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Atlases. 
M‘LEOD & WELLER’S NEW ATLAS 


of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. Fifteen Coloured Maps, and 
Letter-press. Royal 8yo. [Nezt week. 


Mr. EDWARD HUGHES’S NEW 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, and COMMERCIAL ATLAS. 
—” Coloured Maps, and Letter-press. Royal 8vo, price 

0s. 6d. 
Butler’s Junior Modern Atlas. 


An ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


for Young Persons and the Junior Classes. Twelve Coloured Maps 
selected from Bishop Butler’s Modern Atlas by the Author’s Son. 
Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


Butler’s Junior Ancient Atlas. 
An ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 


for Young Persons and the Junior Classes. Ten Coloured Maps 
selected from Bishop Butler’s Ancient Atlas by the Author’s Son 
Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


Bishop BUTLER’S MODERN ATLAS, 


enlarged to Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps and Index. Royal 
8vo, price 12s. 


Bishop BUTLER’S ANCIENT ATLAS, 


enlarged to Twenty-three full-coloured Maps and Index. Royal 
8yo, price 12s. 


SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL LARGE 


LIBRARY ATLAS of Fifty-three Coloured Maps. Colombier 
4to, price £5 5s. 


S. HALL’S FIRST or ELEMENTARY 


ATLAS of Ten Coloured Maps. Oblong 4to, price One Shilling 
and Sixpence. 








Geographies. 
Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES’S MANUAL 


of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. With Six 
Coloured Maps. Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES’S MANUAL 
¥ hg ngs GEOGRAPHY. With Four Coloured Maps. Fcap. 


Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES’S MANUAL 
OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition; with 
Five Plates. Fecap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES’S GENERAL 


GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, in Gleig’s School Series. 18mo, 
price One Shilling. 


Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES’S GEOGRA- 
PHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, in Gleig’s School Series. 18mo, 
price One Shilling. 
* BISHOP BUTLER’S ANCIENT and 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, improved by the Author’s Son. 8vo, 
price 9s. 


CUNNINGHAM’S ABRIDGMENT of 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY, in Question and Answer. Feap. 8yo, 
price 2s. 


GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GEO- 


GRAPHY, improved by Mr. Edward Hughes. New Maps, Plates, 
&c. Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d.—KEY, price One Shilling. 


KEITH’S TREATISE on the USE of 


the GLOBES, improved by Taylor, Le Mesurier, and Middleton. 
12mo, Plates, 6s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


MANGNALL’S COMPENDIUM OF 


— New and much improved Edition. 12mo, price 
8. 6d. 





Gazetteers. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY of the WORLD. Supplement and Six large Maps. 
2 vols. 8vo, price 63s. 


Mr. A. K. JOHNSTON’S NEW and 


COMPLETE GENERAL GAZETTEER of the WORLD, 8vo, 
Price 36s.; half-russia, 41s. 


SHARP’S NEW GAZETTEER; or, 
Topographical Dictionary of the British Isles and Narrow Seas. 
2 vols. 8vo, price £2 16s. 


The CABINET GAZETTEER; or, a 
Popular Exnosition of all the Countries of the World. By the 
Author of The Cabinet Lawyer. Feap. 8vo, Coloured Map, price 
10s. 6d. Un a few days. 





London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, & LoNGMANS. 





NEW WORKS. 





I 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CXCVII. 8vo, price Six Shillings. 


ConTENTs. 

BUNSEN’S HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE. 

JERVIS’S HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF CORFU 
AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

SAUL OF TARSUS. 

HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION. 

CATHEDRAL REFORM. 

OUR INDIAN ARMY. 

MONTALEMBERT. 

MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA AS 
REPRESENTED IN THE FINE ARTS. 

THE FALL OF THE DERBY MINISTRY. 


2 exesee PE 


Il. 


Mr. WILLIAM R. GREG’S ESSAYS 
ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE contributed chiefly to 
the “ Edinburgh Review.” 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 

Vou. I. Vor. II. 


1. Dr. Arnold’s Lectures on| 1. The Fermentation of Europe. 
Modern History. 2. Difficulties of Republican 


2. Dr. Arnold’s Life and Cor- France. 
respondence. 3. France since 1848. 
3. Laing’s German Catholic] 4. Net Results of 1848 in 
Schism. France, Germany, and 
4. Laing on Peasant Proprie- Italy. 
torship. 5. France in January, 1852. 
5. Unsound Social Philosophy. | 6. Shall we retain our Colo- 
6. Principles of Taxation. nies ? 
7. England as It is. 7. The Relation between Em- 
8. Mary Barton. ployers and Employed. 


9. Investments for the Working | 8. Sir R. Peel's Character and 

asses. 

10. English Socialism. 

1l. Progress and Hopes of So- 
cialism. 

2. Alison’s History of Europe. 


Policy. 
9. Prospects of British States- 
manship. 
10. The Expected Reform Bill. 
1l. Representative Reform. 





~ 
=) 


Ill, 


The Seventh and Cheaper Edition of AMY 
HERBERT, by a LADY, edited by the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. 
Complete in One Volume, fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 


Iv. 
The SAINTS our EXAMPLE. By the 


Author of Letters to my Unknown Friends, Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 


Vv. 
' . . a 
The Third Series of Mrs. JAMESON’S 
SACRED and LEGENDARY ART—LEGENDS of the MA- 
DONNA. With Drawings by the Author and Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8yo, price 28s. 


vi. 
— 
FRA DOLCINO AND HIS TIMES: 
or, an Account of a General Struggle for Ecclesiastical Reform, 
and of an Anti-Heretical Crusade in Italy, in the Fourteenth 
Century. By L. MARIOTTI. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


Vit. 


ST 
THOMAS MOORE’S MEMOIRS, 
JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL, M.P. With Portraits and Vignettes. Vols. I. and II. 
post 8vyo, 21s. 
VIt. 


The Twentieth Edition of MAUNDER’S 
TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. 
Corrected to the Year 1853. Fcap. 8vo, price 10s. 





Nearly ready. 
9. 
SELF-DENIAL the PREPARATION 


for EASTER. By the Author of Letters to my Unknown Friends, 
Feap. 8yo. 10 (In Lent. 


The Fourth Volume of the Re-issue of 
THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. (On the 3let inst. 

ll. 
The Traveller's Library, xxxvii. 


, 

VON RANKE’S FERDINAND I. and 
MAXIMILIAN Il. OF AUSTRIA. Translated by Sir ALEX- 
ANDER and LADY DUFF GORDON. 16mo, price One Shilling. 

i [On the 31st inat. 


A New and Improved Edition of Sir 
HENRY DE LA BECHE’S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. With 
numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo. 


13. 
The INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; its 


HISTORY and PRESENT STATE. By HORACE ST. JOHN. 
2 vols. post 8yo. 


14, 
A SPRING in the CANTERBURY 
SETTLEMENT. By C. WARREN ADAMS, Esq. Post 8vo, 
with Illustrations. 5 


15. 
SKETCHES by a SAILOR; or, 


THINGS of EARTH and THINGS of HEAVEN. By a COM- 
MANDER in the ROYAL NAVY. Fcap, 8vo. 





Lendon: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 








TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


In royal 8yo, to be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and 
Country ; or forwarded, free of postage, on application to Messrs, 
Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London. 


A CATALOGUE of COLLEGE and SCHOOL 

BOOKS and EDUCATIONAL WORKS for the Year 1853; 
Consisting of an Alphabetical List of the full Titles, Size, and 
Price of about Three Hundred New and Established Works, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman and Co., in all branches of Scholastic 
Literature ; preceded by a Classified Index. 


*.* Acopy of each work may be inspected at 39, Paternoster 
Row, where also all books published by Messrs. Longman and Co, 
may be seen classified according to their subjects. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ELITIONS OF RIDDLE’S LATIN 
DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, in 8vo, price One Guinea, 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENG. 


LISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, 
M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. 


The Latin-English Dictionary, price 15s. 


Separately 4 The English-Latin Dictionary, price 7s. 


Also, in One Volume, square 12mo, price 12s. bound, 
RIDDLE’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN. 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New Edition. 


§ The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s. 


Separately (The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s. 6d. 


Also, a New and Cheaper Edition, in 4to, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN. 
ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries 
of Dr. William Freund. Second Edition. 


Also, a New Edition, in royal 32mo, price 4s. bound, 
RIDDLE’'S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Nearly ready, in One Volume, square post 8vo, uniform with 
Liddell and Scott's Abridged Greek-English Lexicon, 


IDDLE and ARNOLD’S ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY for the use of Schools: Being an Abridg- 
ment of Riddle and Arnold's “ Copious and Critical English-Latin 
Lexicon. By the Rev. J. C. EBDEN, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
*," This abridged English-Latin Dictionary will be found far 
more copious than any English-Latin Lexicon, except the larger 
work from which Mr. Ebden has abridged it at the request of Mr. 
Riddle and Mr. Arnold. 


Also, in One Volume, 8vo, price 25s., the Third Edition of 


RIDDLE and ARNOLD’S COPIOUS and CRI- 
TICAL ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges: Being the larger 
work from which Mr. Ebden has, at the Authors’ request, made 
the above Abridgment. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans ; 
and Francis and John Rivington. 





ZUMPT’S LATIN GRAMMARS—THE AUTHORIZED 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS, 


A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 


UMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Translated 
from the Ninth Edition of the Orginal, and adapted for the 
use of English Students, by Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh: With numerous Additions and 
Corrections by the Author and Translator. The Third Edition, 
thoroughly revised ; to which is added, an Index (by the Rev. J. T. 
Wuirr, M.A.) of all the Passages of Latin Authors referred to and 
explained in the Grammar. 


t. “ A new translation of the best Latin Grammar in existence; a 
work which ought to be in the library of, not only every Latin 
student, but every Latin scholar.”—-ATHEN ZUM. 


Also, a New Edition, in 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 


ZUMPT’S SCHOOL-GRAMMAR of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE. Translated and adapted for English Schools, with 
the Author’s sanction and co-operation, by Dr. L. Scumirtz. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





RAPIER’S VERSE BOOK, evitep sy Rev. T. K. ARNOLD. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


N INTRODUCTION to the COMPOSITION 

of LATIN VERSE; containing Rules and Exercises, in- 

tended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, and Opinions, men- 

tioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the principal 

Idioms of the Latin Language. By the late CHRISTOPHER 

RAPIER, B.A. New Edition, revised by the Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





VALPY'S GREEK DELECTUS IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 4s. cloth, 


ALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. A New Edi- 

tion, carefully corrected and improved; with a new body 

of Notes, and a new Lexicon. By the Rev. JOHN T. WHITE, 

M.A., Junior Upper Master of Christ’s Hospital ; Editor of School 

Editions of “ Tacitus” and ‘‘ Xenophon,” and of Bradley's “ Cor- 

nelius Nepos,’’ ‘‘ Eutropius,” ‘‘ Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” and 
“ Phedrus.”—KEY to the New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


*,* Newand improved Editions of Mr. Valpy’s Series cf Classical 
School Books (published, by assi from Mr. Valpy, by Messrs. 
Longman and Co.) will be found enumerated in Messrs. Longman 
and Co.’s School Catalogue for 1853. 








London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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REVIEWS. 





Civil Wars and Monarchy in France, in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
Leopold Ranke. Translated by M. A. 
Garvey. Bentley. 

LgorotD Ranke has acquired the reputation 

of being one of the most philosophical of 

modern historians. When his former work 
on the Papacy appeared, a distinguished critic 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ spoke of it as 

“written in an admirable spirit, equally re- 

mote from levity and bigotry, serious and 

earnest, yet tolerant and impartial.” This 
praise is good and just, so far as it goes, and 
is equally applicable to the new work of which 
the translation is before us. But impar- 
tiality is not the highest quality of a his- 
torian, and in unduly striving to display it 

Professor Ranke’s writing often sinks into 

the cold and spiritless style of a mere chroni- 

cler of events. This is especially apparent in 
his dealing with the religious elements in the 

French civil wars of the sixteenth and seven- 

teenth centuries. He writes of the Reforma- 

tion and its influences with the same coolness 
as if he were discussing a problem of mecha- 
nical forces or any question in natural philo- 
sophy. This coolness would be praiseworthy, 
and might be termed philosophical, if dis- 
played only in the style of his history. But 
it arises from his leaving too much out of 
account influences which, though spiritual, are 
not the less real and powerful in human af- 
fairs. We have no objection to an historian 
confining himself to secondary causes, but let 
him remember that there are unseen motives, 
influences as mighty as any of the more 
visible causes of change, either in individuals 
or in nations. In Luther’s case, the source 
of his fervid energy and active power was the 
communication of spiritual life to his soul, not 
the mere change of opinion in his intellect. 
Had this been all, his influence would have 
been limited and transient. The same spirit, 
widely diffused throughout a nation, consti- 
tutes a great element of moral power, which 
the historian has to take into account as much 
as any of the physical and social influences 
which he investigates. In the recognition 
and appreciation of these spiritual causes 

Professor Ranke is deficient, a defect unpar- 

donable in an historian who chooses for his 

theme a period belonging quite as much to 
religious and ecclesiastical as to civil history. 

In striking contrast to Ranke’s writings, we 

would name a work on kindred subjects, 

Merle d’Aubigné’s ‘ History of the Reforma- 

tion.’ Possibly M. Merle carries too far his 

estimate of the spiritual elements in history 
as opposed to the merely physical, and the 
religious as compared with the political 
causes of the Protestant movement, but of 
the two we greatly prefer the outspoken en- 
thusiasm of the Genevese Professor to the 
studied coldness of his colleague at Berlin. 

Apart from the differences of Protestant and 

Catholic, there are spiritual elements which 

all men but materialists acknowledge, and in 

regard to these the spirit of an historian may 
be thoroughly Christian without being the 
less truly philosophical. We think it right 
at the outset thus to refer to what we deem 
the chief defect in Ranke as a historian. 

In the preface to Sir James Stephen’s 

‘Lectures on the History of France,’ pub- 

lished in 1851, there occurs a striking testi- 


Professor Ranke has undertaken. Addressing 
Dr. Whewell, whose advice was also sought 
in the circumstances referred to, Sir J. Ste- 
phen says— 

‘‘When, in the summer of 1849, Her Majesty 
was pleased to appoint me to be her Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge, I consulted three, 
and only three, of my friends, as to the means by 
which I could most effectually discharge the duties 
of my office, apprising each of them that the his- 
tory of France was the subject on which I first 
proposed to enter. ‘In that case,’ answered Mr. 
John Austin, ‘ your business will be to explain the 
institutions of the old French monarchy. There 
are no questions connected with the history of 
that country which so readily admit of, or which 
so much require, illustration from a lecturer. Mr. 
Macaulay’s answer was, in substance, that of all 
the fields of French history, that of the wars of re- 
ligion was the richest and the least exhausted ; 
but he added that no man could be competent to 
take possession of that, or any other wide subject 
of historical inquiry, without a preliminary silence, 
and a preparation of at least two or three years.” 


Academic arrangements did not admit of 
the latter part of this advice being followed, 
but the testimony as to the importance of the 
theme of the civil wars is of value. Professor 
Ranke has not taken up the subject without 
due preparation, and his work bears evidence 
of long and laborious research. To the his- 
tory of the old French monarchy he moreover 
has given much study, the results of which 
appear in the preliminary chapters, which 
occupy more than half of the first volume of 
the present work. In these he has gone over 
the same ground as Robertson in his ‘ Intro- 
duction to the History of Charles V.,’ and 
Hallam in his ‘ History of the Middle Ages,’ 
with the advantage of materials which neither 
of these writers possessed. 

Of the general design of his work, and of 
the original materials at his disposal, the 
author gives the following account in his 
Preface :— 

‘*Epochs have occasionally arisen in which the 
national history of France has, through the im- 
portance of the events whose occurrence it details, 
and the extent of their operation, acquired in itself 
a universal character. 

‘* Such an epoch is that which I have undertaken 
to depict in the following pages. 

‘‘Characters like those of Francis I., Catharine 
de’ Medici and her sons, the Admiral Coligny, the 
two Guises, the great Bourbon Henry IV., Mary 
de’ Medici, Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV., 
belong as well to universal history as to that of 
France. All these personages, distinguished whe- 
ther by great and good qualities or by the opposite, 
derive their distinctive character from their con- 
nection with the politico-religious contest which 
extended generally over the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. This contest did not arise so 
much from the antagonism of the two systems of 
doctrine—for within the boundaries of France 
neither on the one side nor the other was there 
much addition made—as it did from the relations 
in which those who struggled for ascendency stood 
to the State and to parties. The supreme autho- 
rity was often disputed, and nearly overwhelmed, 
limited less by law than by insubordinate threaten- 
ings, until at length by inconceivable efforts it 
secured and fortified itself, and the monarchy arose 
from amidst all the storms which assailed it in a 
fulness of power such as royalty had never before 
attained in any Romanized German nation. The 
phenomenon of unlimited monarchy in itself,—the 
desire of imitation it excited,—its pretensions and 
enterprises,—as well as the resistance it called 
forth, made France for a long period the central 
point of the movements which agitated Europe 

and the world. 

“¢ Much has been written upon the history of this 











mony as to the importance of the work which 








conception of the times has scarcely been attained. 
The contemporary writings carry in their vivid 
colouring the impress of the moment in which each 
originated ; they are for the most part imbued with 
the peculiar views of parties or of private indi- 
viduals. Of the traditional history which has been 
formed since Mezeray’s time, and the manner in 
which Sismondi has extended it, learned French- 
men have long since remarked how insecure the 
foundation is upon which it is based. In a few 
instances this traditional authority has been de- 
parted from, but it has been on the whole sub- 
mitted to. 

‘* For a closer examination of the truth of facts, 
the original documentary matter published in 
France during the last ten years, as well as that 
which has appeared in the Netherlands and in 
Italy, none of which has ever before been used, I 
have found of the greatest value. I have, in the 
progress of the work, had opportunities of drawing 
my information from a vast number of unprinted 
documents :—Italian relations from the Venetian 
Ambassadors and the Papal Nuncios at Paris, to 
their respective courts, extending over the whole 
period ; Spanish and English correspondence relat- 
ing to some of the most important years, the 
former having reference to the sixteenth, the latter 
to the seventeenth century; letters and proclama- 
tions of French kings and statesmen; rolls of the 
Estates, and records of the parliamentary debates ; 
diplomatic communications, and many other ori- 
ginal sources of information, much of which de- 
serves to be published in its entire extent. These 
documents have given me valuable information at 
all times, and have not unfrequently decided my 
historical convictions. I may take another oppor- 
tunity of giving a detailed account of them. The 

are to be found, not in the French and Englis 

libraries alone, but also in the archives of Italy, 
Germany, and Belgium,—for all took an interest 
in that which affected all.” 

The first two books in the first volume 
present a masterly sketch of the early history 
of France, the elements of the F vende nation, 
the origin of a French kingdom, the epoch of 
the English wars, the conflicts of the Crown 
and the great vassals in the fifteenth century, 
the consolidation of the monarchy under 
Francis I., and the reign of Henry II. A 
few extracts will exhibit the author’s treat- 
ment of some of these subjects. The ethno- 
logy of France is described in a brief para- 
graph :— 

“It is remarkable how many different popular 
elements met together in Gaul, in consequence of 
these events. The basis of the population through- 
out the land was still the Romanic race, nearly 
related in speech, traditions, and peculiar institu- 
tions, with the Italian and the Spanish, which still 
preserved itself under foreign domination; next to 
them appear the relics of the ancient Celtic race in 
Brittany, which, being strengthened by immigra- 
tions from Britain, took pleasure in mocking at 
everything like law and subjection; of the Iberian, 
in the Basques, whose subjection was always 
doubtful, and from time to time was interrupted 
by violent outbreaks of hostility. The German 
settlers, on the other hand, had heartily embraced 
the ideas of Church and State. Their descent might 
still for the most part be discerned. The Goths 
themselves renewed their race and name on the 
borders of the Spanish frontier. The Frankish 
and Romanic elements most thoroughly interpene- 
trated each other on the Middle Seine, where the 
Merovingian kings had had their favourite resi- 
dence, and where a powerful dukedom now arose, 
called France, comprehending the territory round 
Paris. The Latinized Franks separated themselves 
but slowly from the Germans, with whom they 
harmonized in customs, manner of thinking, and 
the principles of political order. Finally, the 
Northmen had appeared, and brought the French 
coasts into connexion with the distant North.” 


It was long before these races amalgamated 





epoch, but to me it appears that the appropriate 


so as to form a distinct nationality, and even 
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after the regal power was nominally universal 
the great nobles of France held local sove- 
reignty equal in actual power to separate 
kingdoms. Describing the relation of the 
vassals to the Crown so late as the reign of 
Louis XI., Professor Ranke says:— 


‘* Still however these provincial sovereigns had 
@ position in France not much less important than 
that of the nobles of the same rank in Germany, 
who were hereditary princes. The Dukes of Brit- 
tany could refuse to accept the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and even entered into an alliance against it with 
the Pope: in defiance of the King, they styled 
themselves ‘dukes by the grace of God,’ and 
founded a university by their own authority. The 
Counts of Anjou and Provence had not yet for- 
gotten their claims upon Syria and Jerusalem, 
which gave them a place amongst the independent 
powers of the world. To many a traveller their 
castle at Angers, where they held their court, and 
which had more than twenty towers, appeared to 
be the strongest fortress in the world; they bad 
here collected and arranged, in caverns and grot- 
toes, al] kinds of remarkable objects, both natural 
and artificial, from every quarter of the globe. 
The court of the Dukes of Orléans, at Blois, was 
the most distinguished spot in Europe for knightly 
accomplishments; one of the last of them, who 
possessed an admirable talent for poetry, had there 
given a peculiar tone to society, and numbers of 
men, whose names have been renowned in history, 
assembled round him. The court of the Dukes of 
Burgundy was however by far more splendid and 
more numerously frequented than any of these; 
foreigners were astonished at the vast number of 
knights, counts, and even of princes, that crowded 
in troops round Philip the Good, and still more 
so at the treasures he allowed to be exhibited to 
them,—‘a hundred thousand quintals of coined 
gold, besides an infinite quantity of the most costly 
jewels,’” 


Of the Pragmatic Sanction, referred to in 
the foregoing passage, and of its influence in 
separating France from the complete control 
of the See of Rome, and thus promoting 
French nationality and independence, a con- 
cise and clear account is given:— 


“The Pragmatic Sanction in which the King 
and the clergy then joined, must not be regarded 
as merely an act of spiritual jurisdiction,—it was 
rather the perfecting of those earlier measures by 
which the King, and the clergy who adhered to 
him, sought to counteract the influence of the 
Pope, who favoured the English and Burgundians, 
‘Experience showed us,’ said King Charles VII., 
‘that Pope Martin bestowed the episcopal sees and 
other important benefices of our kingdom either 
upon foreigners or upon such as were attached to 
the party of our opponent. We have therefore 
ordained, with the advice of an assembly of pre- 
lates, clergy, and distinguished laymen, that no 
one shall succeed to a benefice in our kingdom 
except such as have been born in the same, and 
are well-affected to us. The holy father who suc- 
eeeded (Eugenius IV.) has also day after day con- 
ferred the benefices of our kingdom upon men un- 
known to us, who are not natives of the realm, 
and who belong to the party of our enemy.’ It 
could not have effected much, simply to repeat this 
determination. In order therefore to uproot the 
evil thoroughly, the King made his appearance at 
the Council of Bale, which was then assembled, 
whose decisions in favour of national churches 
entirely corresponded with his wishes, and satisfied 
all the necessities of the case. Ina great assem- 
bly at Bourges, in the year 1488, at which there 
were present five archbishops, twenty-five bishops, 
and a great number of clergy of inferior rank, the 
decrees of the Council of Bale were adopted, with 
some slight alterations, and formed into a statute, 
which has been designated by the solemn title of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. The French Church by 
this recovered the important right of free election ; 
and in the present temper of the nation there was 
no reason to fear that it would fall upon the oppo- 


nents of the King or the adherents of his enemies, 
The denial of the demands for money made by the 
Roman Curia, which Philip the Fair had once the 
boldness to make, could now for the first time be 
carried out thoroughly on the authority of a general 
decree of the assembly of the Church. To Rome 
there could be nothing more offensive than thus to 
settle ecclesiastical affairs without the interference 
of the Pope. Just as the contest in which men 
were engaged demanded it, all gathered themselves 
round the King.” 


We must pass over the brilliant reign of 
Francis I., giving only one passage relating 
to the condition and progress of literature and 
art :— 

“Francis I. had a thirst for knowledge which 
was altogether unlimited. He spoke on most sub- 
jects with intelligence and spirit, and yet for all 
that he knew, he wished to learn more, and espe- 
cially to read the classics. As he was not, pro- 
perly speaking, learned, he required for his own 
satisfaction translations from the ancient languages ; 
and in this he did the nation the greatest service, 
for, as by far the majority were similarly circum- 
stanced, they followed his example. The King has 
been justly applauded for having, through these 
means, raised his people generally from their an- 
cient ignorance. The Italian intellect was impelled, 
by the influence of the classic models, to the imita- 
tion of their forms; the German was led back, 
through the study of the language, to the original 
records of the faith, and to their appropriation in 
spirit; the French set itself in immediate and 
especial relations with the manifold contents of the 
ancient authors, particularly the historians. The 
literature of antiquity had then no peculiar influ- 
ence upon the form of French composition ; its pre- 
vailing tone was derived from the society which 
had formed itself round the King. His own letters 
and poems show that he had a vivid feeling of the 
gratification and demands on the mind which arise 
from good society ; the pleasures which it offers he 
declared, on one occasion, to be to him the greatest 
happiness on earth. A monument of this society 
is still extant, from which may be gathered the 
subjects that were spoken of, as well as the manner 
in which they were treated. It consists in the 
Tales of the Queen of Navarre, who sometimes 
retired to her own residence, but generally fol- 
lowed her brother’s court, in which she always, 
when present, took a prominent position. Her 
Tales are the oldest examples of French prose still 
read by the nation: in their first plan they are not, 
as is known, original, but in the manner and form 
they are thoroughly French,—the thoughts as well 
as the style. 

‘Francis I. patronized artists as well as scholars, 
and showed them even a higher degree of favour. 
Sometimes they were men of general accomplish- 
ments, like Leonardo da Vinci, of whom the King 
said that he had never seen a man who knew and 
understood more: he had brought him out of Italy, 
not only on account of his merit as an artist, but 
also on account of his personal excellence. Leo- 
nardo was exactly the man to suit the King’s 
universal desire for knowledge, and he knew how 
to value him. He attracted to his court a great 
number of other Italian masters, appointed them 
places where they could carry on their works, 
visited them there, and showed them personal 
favour.” 


During the reign of Francis I. and of 
Henry IL., the principles of the Reformation 
had taken deep root, and had widely spread 
throughout the nation :— 

‘‘The number of Protestants continued to in- 
crease constantly. The persecutions they suffered 
gave them fresh vital energy. Even in the time of 
Francis I. entire towns, such as Caen, Rochelle, 
and Poitiers, showed a decided inclination to the 
Reformation; it was not openly promulgated, but 
the magistrates did not think it expedient to inquire 
after private opinions. 

‘During the disturbances caused subsequently 
by war, there was necessarily a period of still 
greater relaxation. In the year 1555 a congrega- 











tion at Paris ventured to perform a baptism. In 
a short time little societies were formed in Nor. 
mandy, along the Loire, in Orléans, Tours, Blois, 
and Angers, in Poitiers, all through Saintonge, and 
amongst the seafaring population of the neighbour. 
ing islands. x tA i 

“In the year 1558 it was believed that there 
were already in the kingdom 400,000 persons who 
were declared adherents of the Reformation, and 
men were astonished at the close union that sub- 
sisted amongst them. In fact they cherished the 
intention of giving themselves a common crganiza- 
tion, and carried it out shortly after at Paris, in 
May, 1559, in the very face of the stake and scaf- 
fold. The principle of the Genevese consistory was 
now introduced into the French congregations, 
No congregation was to have the right of inter- 
fering with another; for the care of the general 
interests, assemblies of delegates, conferences or 
synods, were constituted, according to the narrower 
or wider extent of their districts, and a general 
Confession of Faith was adopted.” 


In 1561, it is computed that there were 
more than two thousand Reformed congrega- 
tions in the kingdom. During this year, on 
one occasion, a number of the Reformed 
having been insulted by the mob of Paris on 
their return from a religious ceremony, the 
gentry of the surrounding country resolved 
to come armed to the next assembly to the 
number of some thousands, and should any 
injury be attempted to the Protestants, to 
seize the churches, and to chase away the 
monks. The government, to avoid a catas- 
trophe, persuaded the Protestants to post- 
pone their meeting. The Huguenots were by 
this time a powerful party in the state. The 
determination of the Romish power, headed 
by the family of the Guises, to put down the 

rotestant cause, led to the religious civil 
war which so long desolated France. The 
story of this disastrous epoch is narrated with 
conciseness, but with much animation, from 
the first commotions of 1562 and 1563 to the 
ae out of the general war in 1567— 
1570. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day is 
described with graphic power, and the true 
share of the crime allotted to the several in- 
stigators of the nefarious plot. We think, 
however, that Professor Ranke ascribes too 
much in the affair to the personal animosity 
of Catharine de’ Medici against Admiral 
Coligny. He even goes so far as to say that 
if the assassin, whom she hired to fire upon 
Coligny a few days previously, had succeeded 
in his attempt, the general massacre of the 
Protestants would never have taken place. 
There is not the slightest ground for sup- 
posing this. The scheme was known to the 
chiefs of the Popish party, and the ambas- 
sadors of all the courts allied to Rome were 
aware of what was impending. The ruin of 
the Reformed cause in France was exulted in 
at the Vatican long before the actual tidings 
of the catastrophe could have crossed the 
Alps. It was altogether a religious con- 
spiracy, and was carried into execution with- 
out regard to political considerations. Indeed, 
Professor Ranke afterwards says— 

‘The fearful deed had come almost unexpectedly 
upon the very person who perpetrated it—the 
Queen. She was not prepared for an alteration of 
her policy ; she was firmly determined to raise her 
son, the Duke of Anjou, to the throne of Poland; 
she also hoped that either he or the Duke of Alengon 
might be called to the office of Protector of the 
Netherlands, and hoped to see him married to the 
Queen of England. She thought, under the im- 
pression of the universal terror, to put an end to 
the domestic commotions, by a declaration she 
made, to the intent that, although she had forbidden 
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meetings and preachings, she did not wish to lay 
any restraint upon individual liberty of conscience ; 
that that was the arrangement to which Catholicism 
had submitted in England. The English ambassa- 
dor told her that the only difference between the 
two cases was, that his sovereign had not bound 
herself to the contrary. To this it must be added, 
that no one trusted in these new promises of 


9,99 


Catharine’s. 


This chapter of French history being pretty 
well known and understood in Protestant 
England, we pass on to the period of the war 
ofthe League, with Professor Ranke’s account 
of the origin of which we will next week re- 
sume our notice of his valuable work. 





Ruth. A Novel. By the Author of ‘Mary 
Barton.’ Chapman and Hall. 

Many will read this novel for Mary Barton’s 
sake, who would never read it for its own. 
Tt has the worst fault that can attach toa 
work of the kind,—that of being insufferably 
dull. The story is meagre, improbable, and 
uninteresting, and the style laboured and 
artificial. It would almost seem as though 
the English female novelists of the day were 
fated to write only one first-class book, and 
then to drop down into the ranks of medio- 
crity. What a falling off from ‘Jane Eyre’ 
was ‘Shirley’; how have Mrs. Marsh’s sub- 
sequent novels degenerated from the force 
and stern power of ‘The Two Old Men’s 
Tales;’ and how inferior in interest and skil- 
ful development of story are those of Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton to her admirable ‘ Ellen 
Middleton!’ The present work exhibits even 
a worse decline than any of these, and it 
makes one regret that Mrs. Gaskill should 
have perilled her high reputation by a second 
essay in the same field. 

The story is radically faulty in its heroine. 
The most extravagant demands are made 
upon the reader’s credulity in regard to her 
character throughout the first portion of the 
work, and throughout the rest she is elevated 
into a pure and saintly pattern of sweetness 
and excellence, which it is hard to reconcile 
with her former imbecility. A lapse in chas- 
tity, committed in ignorance of the nature of 
the sin, and expiated by a life of suffering 
and martyrlike piety, is the theme upon which 
the story turns; but the sin being so miti- 
gated in the outset, the lesson involved in the 
expiation is felt to be irrelevant and tedious. 
Bulwer in his ‘Alice’ had already anticipated 
such a character in its earlier phases. He 
has been truer, however, both to human 
nature and the principles of art, in placing his 
heroine in circumstances where ignorance of 
right and wrong, in all matters connected with 
the relations of the sexes, might easily be pre- 
sumed, whereas the ‘ Ruth’ of these volumes 
can by no possible stretch of charity be per- 
mitted to claim the advantage of any such 
ignorance. Indeed the authoress, while con- 
tinually dwelling upon this plea of ignorance, 
has in fact cut the ground from under the 
heroine’s feet, by elaborately introducing inci- 
dents, and placing her in circumstances where 
she must very early have been taught the 
truth, and learned the penalties which society 
attaches to delinquency like hers. Ruth 
Hilton is the daughter of parents in comfort- 
able circumstances, and watched over into 
girlhood by a mother of superior worth. She 
must therefore have thoroughly understood 
the relation of marriage. The novel opens 


after her parents’ death, and shows her to us 
at the age of sixteen, in a large establishment 


of sewing girls, in a considerable country 
town. She must there, if not before, have 
learned something about sweethearts and 
irregular attachments. She is described, it 
is true, as full of sensibility and an inordinate 
love of the beautiful, amid the hardships and 
privations of an overtasked life,—and thus 
ste to the temptations presented by a 
igher condition of life and circumstances. 
But this is only putting in another form the 
weakness under which the commonest natures 
succumb. And she is at once brought down 
to the ordinary level, when we find her temp- 
tation take the shape of a young gentleman 
of the name of Bellingham, who sees her first 
in the ante-room at a country ball, where she 
attends to repair the ravages in ladies’ dresses, 
and follows herup in the old commonplace way. 
Neither are we predisposed to find an excuse 
for her errors in her sensibility to the beauties 
of nature, when we find it carried to a pitch 
which it is impossible to sympathize with. 
Thus, at two in the morning, when she and 
her companions are released from work for 
half-an-hour for supper, “‘ Ruth Hilton sprang 
to the large old window, and pressed against 
it asa bird presses against the bars of its 
cage. She put back the blind, and gazed 
into the quiet moonlight night.” And there 
she stands, looking out upon the backs of the 
houses, and talking sentiment to a companion, 
till the brief respite expires, when she returns 
“supperless but refreshed to her seat.” 
Ruth’s language, here and elsewhere, is less 
that of a young girl suffering real privations 
in the present, and carrying the memory of 
deep afilictions in the past, than of a dilettante 
lover of art well versed in Mr. Ruskin’s works. 
Like a true enthusiast, not only does she sa- 
crifice such poor comforts as she has to the 
occasional attractions of moonlight, as in the 
case we have quoted, but she makes herself 
permanently uncomfortable in order to gra- 
tify her love of the picturesque. Thus— 

“¢ Ruth’s place was the coldest and the darkest 
in the room, although she liked it the best; she 
had instinctively chosen it for the sake of the 
wall opposite to her, on which was a remnant of 
the beauty of the old drawing-room (now the 
work-room), which must once have been mag- 
nificent, to judge from the faded specimen left. 
It was divided into panels of pale sea-green, 
picked out with white and gold; and on these 
panels were painted—were thrown with the care- 
less, triumphant hand of a master—the most lovely 
wreaths of flowers, profuse and luxuriant beyond 
description, and so real-looking, that you could 
almost fancy you smelt their fragrance, and heard 
the south wind go softly rustling in and out among 
the crimson roses—the branches of purple and 
white lilac—the floating golden-tressed laburnum 
boughs. Besides these, there were stately white 
lilies, sacred to the Virgin—hollyhocks, fraxinella, 
monk’s-hood, pansies, primroses; every flower 
which blooms profusely in charming old-fashioned 
country-gardens was there, depicted among its 
graceful foliage, but not in the wild disorder in 
which I have enumerated them. At the bottom of 
the panel jay a holly-branch, whose stiff straight- 
ness was ornamented by a twining drapery of 
English ivy and mistletoe and winter aconite; 
while down either side hung pendent garlands of 
spring and autumn flowers; and, crowning all, 
came gorgeous summer with the sweet musk-roses, 
and the rich-coloured flowers of June and July. 

‘Surely Monnoyer, or whoever the dead and 
gone artist might be, would have been gratified to 
know the pleasure his handiwork, even in its wane, 
had power to give to the heavy heart of a young 
girl; for they conjured up visions of other sister- 
flowers that grew, and blossomed, and withered 
away in her early home.” 





at any rate have possessed superior powers of 
observation, and could not fail to know that 
her society could not be clandestinely sought 
by a person so far her superior in life as Mr, 
Bellingham without endangering her reputa- 
tion, if not her innocence. Still she meets 
him by stealth, goes with him into the 
country to visit the house where her parents 
had died, is warned by an old dependant of 
her family against her handsome companion, 
meets her mistress on the way home, and is 
told never to enter her house again, with a 
lecture on her own impropriety of conduct in 
the roundest terms; yet when, having yielded 
to her seducer’s solicitation to accompany 
him, she next appears upon the scene at a 
Welsh inn, where she is living with him as 
his mistress, we are asked to suppose that 
she is in total ignorance of having committed 
any breach of the laws either of God or of 
society! The manner in which she is en- 
lightened on this point is on a par as to im- 
agen with all that has gone before. 
Mr. Bellingham being fonder of his bed than 
of the picturesque, Ruth is left to indulge her 
tastes in the morning alone. She has sallied 
out on one occasion for a half hour’s ramble:— 

‘‘Flitting about through the village, trying to 
catch all the beautiful sunny peeps at the scenery 
between the cold stone houses, which threw the 
radiant distance into aérial perspective far away, 
she passed by the little shop; and, just issuing from 
it, came the nurse and baby, and little boy. The 
baby sat in placid dignity in her nurse’s arms, with 
a face of queenly calm. Her fresh, soft, peachy 
complexion was really tempting; and Ruth, who 
was always fond of children, went up to coo and 
to smile at the little thing, and, after some ‘ peep- 
boing,’ she was about to snatch a kiss, when Harry, 
whose face had been reddening ever since the play 
began, lifted up his sturdy little right arm and hit 
Ruth a great blow on the face. 

«¢ ‘Oh, for shame, sir!’ said the nurse, snatching 
back his hand; ‘how dare you do that to the lady 
who is so kind as to speak to Sissy ? 

‘*«*She’s not a lady!’ said he, indignantly. 
‘She’s a bad naughty girl—mamma said so, she 
did; and she sha’n’t kiss our baby.’ 

“The nurse reddened in her turn. She knew 
what he must have heard; but it was awkward to 
bring it out, standing face to face with the elegant 
young lady. 

‘*¢ Children pick up such notions, ma’am,’ said 
she at last, apologetically to Ruth, who stood, white 
and still, with a new idea running through her 
mind. 

‘¢ ¢Tt’s no notion; it’s true, nurse; and I heard 
you say it yourself. Go away, naughty woman!’ 
said the boy, in infantile vehemence of passion to 
Ruth. 

“To the nurse’s infinite relief, Ruth turned 
away, humbly and meekly, with bent head, and 
slow, uncertain steps.” 

Even if it were possible to get over the im- 
probability of the story up to this point, it is 
quite impossible to feel the least interest in, 
or sympathy for, Ruth in her fall, for we 
see no strength in her temptation. Mr. Bel- 
lingham is one of the vulgarest of seducers, 
presenting no one feature of attraction beyond 
an agreeable exterior. Why Ruth, therefore, 
with all her refinement and elevation, should 
become enamoured of such a piece of selfish 

rose is a mystery. Again pntrue to nature, 

ove does not level distinctions between her 
lover and herself ; for in her state of Paradisaic 
innocence among the Welsh mountains we 
find her always addressing him as “ Sir.” 
Mr. Bellingham, as well as the reader, has 
by this time begun to weary of her; for she 
spends days in silently observing the clouds 
and picturesque effects, which the authoress 








A young girl with this turn of mind must 


spends pages in wearisomely describing:— 
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“** Really, Ruth,’ he exclaimed one day, when 
they had been imprisoned by rain a whole morning, 
“one would think you bad never seen a shower of 
rain before; it quite wearies me to see you sitting 
there watching this detestable weather with such a 
placid countenance ; and for the last two hours you 
have said nothing more amusing or interesting than 
—‘ Oh, how beautiful!’ or, ‘ Fhere’s another cloud 
coming across Moel Wynn.’’ 

“‘Ruth left her seat very gently, and took up 
her work. She wished she had the gift of being 
amusing; it must be dull for a man accustomed to 
all kinds of active employments to be shut up in 
the house. She was recalled from her absolute 
self-forgetfulness. What could she say to interest 


Mr. Bellingham? While she thought, he spoke | 


again: 

ort I remember when we were reading here three 
years ago, we had a week of just such weather as 
this; but Howard and Johnson were capital whist- 
players, and Wilbraham not bad, so we got through 
the days famously. Can you play écarté, Ruth, or 
picquet?’ 

‘“¢ «No, sir; I have sometimes played at beggar- 
my-neighbour,’ answered Ruth, humbly, regretting 
her own deficiencies. 

“‘He murmured impatiently, and there was 
silence for another half hour. Then he sprang up, 
and rung the bell violently. ‘Ask Mrs. Morgan 
for a pack of cards. Ruthie, I’'ll teach you écarté,’ 
said he. 

«‘But Ruth was stupid, not so good as a dummy, 
he said; and it was no fun betting against himself. 
So the cards were flung across the table—on the 
floor—anywhere. Ruth picked them up. As she 
rose, she sighed a little with the depression of 
spirits consequent upon her own want of power to 
amuse and occupy him she loved.” 

It is quite a relief when Mr. Bellingham 
falls into a fever, which we are in hopes will 
carry him off, when his mother arrives, turns 
Ruth out of her office as nurse, and bears off 
her son in triumph. The deserted Ruth is 
saved from suicide by the intervention of a 
dissenting clergyman of the name of Benson, 
who takes her to the house where he lives 
with his sister and an eccentric maid of all 
work,—the best character in the book; and 
the rest of the novel is devoted to a picture 
of the heroine’s struggles to purify and elevate 
herself above the consequences of her fall. 
The worldly judgment on such an offence as 
hers is illustrated in her treatment by Mr. 
Bradshaw, a hard pietistic dissenting manufac- 
turer, into whose family she has been received 
as a governess under the representation that 
she is a widow,—another most objectionable 
feature in the book, inasmuch as the resort 
to this falsehood, while it compromises Mr. 
Benson, the clergyman, and deprives him of 
the respect he would otherwise excite, shows 
a want of boldness on the part of the authoress 
in grappling with the moral embarrassments 
of her subject. Ruth’s death is caused by a 
fever caught in nursing her seducer, a very 
commonplace conclusion, made peculiarly in- 
tolerable by the manner in which that per- 
son’s conduct is portrayed. The authoress 
seems to have felt her weakness here, for she 
does not let the curtain fall upon her heroine’s 
death, but keeps it up to show us Mr. Bel- 
lingham, now Mr. Donne, in the presence of 


_ his dead victim. Ruth has left a son; and to 


inquire after this son Mr. Donne calls at 
Mr. Benson’s house. He is shown by mistake 
to the room where Ruth’s body is laid:— 
“‘He shrank back for an instant, and then a 
strange sting of curiosity impelled him on. He 
stood in the humble low-roofed attic, the window 
open, and the tops of the distant snow-covered 
hills filling up the whiteness of the general aspect. 
He muffled himself up in his cloak, and shuddered, 
while Sally reverently drew down the sheet, and 





showed the beautiful, calm, still face, on which the 
last rapturous smile still lingered, giving an in- 
effable look of bright serenity. Her arms were 
crossed over her breast; the wimple-like cap 
marked the perfect oval of her face, while two 
braids of the waving auburn hair peeped out of 
the narrow border, and lay on the delicate cheeks. 

“He was awed into admiration by the wonderful 
beauty of that dead woman. 

*< ¢ How beautiful she is!’ said he, beneath his 
breath. ‘Do all dead people look so peaceful— 
so happy ?’ 

***Not all,’ replied Sally, crying. ‘Few has 
been as good and as gentle as she was in their 
lives.’ She quite shook with her sobbing. 

‘Mr. Donne was disturbed by her distress. 

**¢Come, my good woman! we must all die——’ 
he did not know what to say, and was becoming 
infected by her sorrow. ‘I am sure you loved her 
very much, and were very kind to her in her life- 
time ; you must take this from me to buy yourself 
some remembrance of her.’ He had pulled out a 
sovereign, and really had a kindly desire to console 
her, and reward her, in offering it to her. 

‘* But she took her apron from her eyes, as soon 
as she became aware of what he was doing, and, 
still holding it midway in her hands, she looked at 
him indignantly, before she burst out : 

“¢€ And who are you, that think to pay for my 
kindness to her by money? And I was not kind 
to you, my darling,’ said she, passionately address- 
ing the motionless, serene body—‘ I was not kind 
to you. I flabbed you, and plagued you from the 
first, my lamb! I came and cut off your pretty 
locks in this very room—lI did—and you said never 
an angry word to me;—no! not then, nor many 
a time at after, when I was very sharp and cross 
to you.—No! I never was kind to you, and I dun- 
not think the world was kind to you, my darling, 
—but you are gone where the angels are very 
tender to such as you—you are, my poor wench !’ 
She bent down and kissed the lips, from whose 
marble, unyielding touch Mr. Donne recoiled, even 
in thought.” 


Bad as human nature is, such callousness 
as Mr. Donne’s is utterly inconceivable. 
Away, and surrounded by selfish distractions, 
Ruth’s death might have been dismissed with 
a casual thought, but there,—in the presence 
of such a monitor as the dumb corpse of the 
woman, who had died a moral as well as 
physical death through his agency, some 
remorse must have shaken any heart that 
retained but a vestige of its humanity, how- 
ever small. 

The manner of much of this novel is as 
inferior as the matter. With the best inten- 
tions, religious topics are introduced more 
frequently than is at all judicious. The 
transition from ideas the most solemn to 
eccentricities of character or expression is as 
little consonant to the rules of art as of right 
feeling, which here, as in most other cases, 
are identical; and in this respect ‘ Ruth 
Hilton’ frequently offends. The authoress, 
too, should remember that there are times 
when her characters should be left at the 
doors of the chambers into which they enter 
to commune with their hearts and be still. 
There are silent utterances of the guilty or 
sorrow-stricken heart which the true artist 
will never essay to describe. Another serious 
defect in this book is the frequent attempt to 
describe landscapes and other natural objects, 
with which the progress of the story is ar- 
rested in season and out of season. At all 
times this is a dangerous experiment, but the 
descriptions in the present instance are 
elaborate without being graphic, while in 
many cases, if the reader will take the pains 
to study them, he will find them false in both 
outline and colouring. Instead, too, of the 
simple straightforward style of Mary Barton, 








and the homely pathos which went right to 
the heart, the language is often after the 
manner of the Minerva press, and senti- 
mentality is made to occupy the place of 
sentiment. A lackadaisical prettiness gives an 
air of falseness to much of the pathos, and the 
repetition of ‘sweetness,’ ‘gentleness,’ ‘patient 
smiles,’ and ‘sad suffering looks’ and ‘tears’ 
becomes very irksome. Mrs. Gaskill has not 
painted with discrimination. Her characters 
are either too good or too bad—and it is only 
where she seems to be drawing after the life, 
as in the characters of Mr. Benson, his sister, 
and their servant Sally, that she shows any 
of the strength which distinguished her 
‘Mary Barton.’ We have said that many 
will read this novel for the sake of its pre- 
decessor ;—for the sake of its predecessor, 
most readers will be glad to forget that it 
was ever written. 





An Historical and Statistical Account of New 
South Wales, including a Visit to the Gold 
Regions and a Description of the Mines. 
By John Dunmore Lang, D.D. Third 
Edition. 2-vols. Longman and Co. 

Freedom and Independence for the Golden 
Lands of Australia. By John Dunmore 
Lang, D.D. Longman and Co. 

ALTHOUGH announced as a new edition, Dr. 
Lang’s historical and statistical account of 
New South Wales is to all intents and pur. 
poses anew work. During the fifteen years 
that have elapsed since the last edition was 
published, wonderful events have taken place 
in the colony, and so manifold and important 
have been the changes in the condition of Aus- 
tralia that the author has had almost entirely 
to rewrite his book. The early history of the 
colony remains as before, with some addi- 
tional matter, but the annals of the last fifteen 
years form a large proportion of the work, 
and very different are the statistics of 1852 
from those of 1837. We have so often of 
late had occasion to refer to books on the 
Australian colonies that we must dismiss Dr. 
Lang with briefer notice than the importance 
of his work might otherwise demand. Suffice 
it to say, that in all matters of historical and 
statistical information the most copious and 
accurate details are furnished, and in every- 
thing pertaining to the social and economical 
condition and prospects of the colony, Dr. 
Lang’s testimony is as valuable and instructive 
as that of any writer who has hitherto commu- 
nicated his observations to the public. Both in 
the body of the work and in the Appendix, a 
large amount of practical information is pre- 
sented, useful either to emigrants or com- 
mercial men, which could only be furnished 
by one long and familiarly acquainted with 
the country. 

About the value of the facts contained in 
Dr. Lang’s book there can be no dispute, 
but in his political opinions he will carry with 
him the sympathies of only a portion of his 
readers. Without entering into any discussion 
of these topics, which would be out of place 
in our columns, we present one passage in 
which Dr. Lang’s republican sentiments are 
openly declared. It is from the separate 
volume ‘ On the Freedom and Independence 
of Australia,’ in which the author discusses at 
full length the political questions which are 
more briefly touched upon in the ‘ Historical 
and Statistical Account’ :— 

“‘ After nearly thirty years’ experience in the 
Australian colonies, and especially after nearly ten 
years’ experience of the working even of imper- 
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ectly representative institutions in New South 
Wales, I have no hesitation in expressing it as my 
belief and conviction, that the very worst govern- 
ment which it is possible to suppose could ever 
emanate from popular election in these colonies, in 
the event of their attaining their freedom and inde- 
pendence, would be incomparably better than the 
very best we are ever likely to have under their 
connexion with Great Britain. The celebrated 
Adam Smith informs us that the thirteen American 
colonies, containing at the time a population of 
three millions, were not only governed, but well 
governed, previous to the War of Independence, 
for the incredibly small amount of 64,7601. per 
annum, or at the rate of fivepence per head. But 
the government of New South Wales (including 
the district of Port Phillip), containing a popula- 
tion of not more than 265,503, on the 31st 
December, 1850, actually cost for that year 
564,4871. 15s. ld., or deducting 171,5051. 6s. 4d., 
expended for immigration, 392,982/. 83. 9d.; or at 
the rate of 1l. 9s. 7d. per head! But colonial 
government, under the present system, is through- 
out a government of corruption; under which the 
people’s money is abstracted from them by men 
who have no right to take it, and expended in great 
measure in the maintenance of unnecessary offices, 
or in the payment of extravagant salaries, while 
the general improvement of the country,in an end- 
less variety of ways is utterly neglected, and public 
works of urgent necessity, for the welfare and 
advancement of its people, are indefinitely post- 
poned. 

‘“‘Nay, so utterly helpless are the colonists, for 
the redress of their own wrongs, under the wretched 
system of government that prevails in the colonies 
under Downing-street domination, that even Acts 
of Parliament that are passed for their better 
government are effectually burked by the political 
knaves and swindlers whom the system has created, 





that that system of misgovernment and corruption | 
may be continued and promoted. For example, | 


an Act of Parliament was passed in the year 1850 
for the better government of the Australian colo- 
nies ; reducing the previously high franchise to a 
Ten Pound rate, but leaving the Electoral Districts 
to be arranged by the actual Council; of which, 
however, one-third of the members were Crown 
nominees, and so many of the others under the 
influence of the Government as to give it a decided 
majority. The Electural Act was accordingly so 
framed as almost entirely to exclude the popular 
element from the New Council, and to give the 
corrupt Government a much more preponderating 
influence than it had before. For under this in- 
famous act, as it was generally designated in New 
South Wales, every fifteen thousand of the citizens 
of Sydney, the capital of that colony, were allowed 
only the same political weight and influence in the 
new Legislature as fifteen hundred in an Electoral 
District on the frontier, about seven hundred miles 
distant! But the people of Sydney are in general 
strongly imbued with the spirit of freedom, and 
earnestly desirous of a thorough reform, while 
those of the frontier district are either tenants of 
the Crown or their servants; and it was therefore 
necessary, in order to depress the former, to elevate 
the latter. The Act of Parliament would have 
been a real benefit to the colony, if it had only 
been honestly carried out; but of what avail are 
even the best Acts of Parliament to the colonists, 
if they have not the means of carrying them out? 
“As to the charge that the colonists who desire 
their freedom and independence are somewhat 
tinctured with republicanism, I fear it must be 
admitted. The fact is, there is no other form of 
government either practicable or possible, in a 
British colony obtaining its freedom and indepen- 
dence, than that of arepublic. Without inquiring, 
therefore, as to whether one form of government is 
better than another, we must be prepared, as 
British colonists, if we are ever to become free and 
independent at all, to take that particular form 
‘for better, for worse.’” 
_ Dr. Lang’s account of New South Wales 
is brought down to the most recent dates, 


and his description of the mines, will be read 
by many with much interest. Of the pro- 
bable results of the gold discoveries to the 
colonies he treats at great length, and the 
views here presented increase our estimate of 
the importance of the event as bearing on the 
political condition and destiny of the Aus- 
tralian empire. The immediate influences on 
the mother country are stated in a few sen- 
sibly-written sentences :— 

‘The discovery of the Australian gold fields will 
necessarily be attended with very important conse- 
quences, not only to the Australian colonies gene- 
rally, but to Great Britain and to the whole civilised 
world. Even during the comparatively short 
period that has elapsed since this work went to | 
press, it has been sensibly diminishing the three 
great evils that have been afflicting society in the 
mother country more and more every successive 
year for the last half century—I mean competition, 
pauperism, and crime. It has been attracting to 
the golden lands of the South numerous intelligent 
and enterprising individuals in all branches of 
business, and of all grades and professions,— 
thereby ensuring a more eligible field and a fairer 
prospect for those who remain. It has been carry- 
ing off numerous handicraftsmen and labourers, 
and thereby ensuring ‘a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day's work’ for those they have left behind. And 
by thus diminishing poverty and misery, which are 





uniformly the prolific source of crime in densely 


by stopping the supplies from without. 


rially improving the general condition of the 
people.” 

On one subject the work contains matter 
of great importance, beyond its bearing on 
mere colonial interests. To the cultivation 
of cotton in Australia Dr. Lang was the first 
to direct public attention, and although va- 
rious circumstances have hitherto interfered 
with the project, the most sanguine and 
well-founded expectations are yet entertained 
as to success. Dr. Lang thus refers to the 
part taken by himself in the undertaking :— 

‘On my visit on that occasion to the district of 
Moreton Bay, in the month of November, 1845, I 
was greatly struck at the healthy and vigorous 
appearance of a few cotton plants which I found 
growing, merely as an article of curiosity, how- 
ever, in the garden of a respectable colonist in the 
town of Brisbane; for as I had previously seen the 
plant under cultivation in the Brazils, and had also 
visited the cotton-growing States of North America, 
I was enabled, from the knowledge I had thus 
acquired of its nature and habits, to pursue the 
proper train of inquiry with a view to ascertain its 
general adaptation to the soil and climate of a 
country in which all the other descriptions of field- 
labour were performed by Europeans, with perfect 
safety to their health and with perfect facility. 
The result of these inquiries was my decided con- 
viction that cotton cultivation was well adapted to 
the soil and climate of that portion of the Austra- 
lian territory, and that this commodity, of prime 
necessity for the manufactures of the United 
Kingdom, could be grown to any conceivable 
extent at Moreton Bay, and in the country imme- 
diately to the northward and southward, by a 
European population. I ascertained, moreover, 
that, whereas the cotton plant is an annual in 
America—being destroyed every winter by the 
intense frost of that country, and requiring to be 
reproduced from the seed every spring,—it is a 
perennial in Australia, while the produce of the 
second year is superior both in quantity and quality 
to that of the first. I accordingly submitted speci- 
mens of cotton from Moreton Bay, to gentlemen of 
high standing and experience in the cotton trade, 





and his narrative of a visit to the gold fields, 


both in* Manchester and Glasgow, shortly after my 


| 
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arrival in England, in the year 1847; and I was 
much gratified to find that the quality was greatly 
superior to that of the ordinary descriptions of 
American cotton, being declared to be worth at the 
time from elevenpence to a shilling a pound, while 
New Orleans cotton was selling at sixpence.” 

A detailed narrative then follows of the 
attempt to establish the cotton colony at 
Moreton Bay. Of the causes of failure as 
favourable an explanation as possible is given, 
and at the conclusion of his last volume Dr. 
Lang repeats his conviction of the great re- 
sults that must attend the prosecution of the 
enterprise :— 

“It has now been satisfactorily ascertained, 
chiefly through experiments originated by myself, 
that this article of indispensable necessity for the 
manufactures of Great Britain, for the supply of 
which the United Kingdom is almost entirely de- 
pendent on the United States, can. be grown to 
any conceivable extent, by means of European 
labour, along 500 miles of the Australian coast to 
the northward of Sydney; and as water-carriage is 
available along this whole line of coast, the faci- 
lities for its production are extraordinary, while 
the climate is in the highest degree salubrious. 
There is room enough, indeed, on that coast alone, 
and a highly eligible field besides, for the employ- 
ment of agricultural labour in the production of 
this article of unlimited demand in the mother 
country, for the whole redundant population of 


peopled countries, and thereby ameliorating the | Great Britain for half a century to come; and as 
general condition of the humbler classes, it has | this commodity is grown exclusively by means of 
been thinning the ranks of the criminal population | slave-labour in America, there is reason to believe 
It has | that it could be imported into Great Britain from 
given a wonderful impulse in the meantime to the | Australia, the produce of British free labour exclu- 
shipping interest as well as to trade generally in | sively, at so cleap a rate as to drive the slave- 
the mother country, and has thereby been mate- | grown produce of the United States out of the 


market.” 


To the chapter containing these statements 
is appended the report of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, signed by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Bazley, in which so recently as 
last autumn the most encouraging results of 
the examinations and calculations of British 
capitalists are presented. The goncluding 
sentence of the report states that “ such su- 
perior and excellent attributes of perfect 
cotton have been rarely seen in Manchester, 
and that the samples indisputably prove the 
capability of Australia to produce most useful 
and beautiful cotton, adapted to the Englisch 
— in a range of value from 6d. to 2s. 6d. 

er lb.” 

, With much that is objectionable, especially 
in the political discussions, Dr. Lang’s ‘ His- 
torical and Statistical Account’ of Australia is 
a work of unusual importance at the present 
time, and even in the political parts of his 
book his views are worthy of attention as 
representing those of a large and increasing 
number of the colonists. % judging of the 
literary qualities of the works, some allow- 
ance must be made for their having been 
written at sea amidst the discomforts and 
distractions of the homeward voyage. But 
they also bear continual marks of the ener- 
getic and somewhat turbulent spirit of the 
author, whose natural endowments and the 
tenor of his past life point him out far more 
for the political arena than for the peaceable 
duties of the Christian ministry. 





Suggestions on the Ancient ‘Britons. Part I. 
Smith. 

Tuts book will take rank among “ the curio- 

sities of literature.” It has been said that 

the study of the Apocalypse either found a 

man mad or left him bereft of reason. The 

writers on Celtic history may almost be in- 





cluded in the same category. We hope the 
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day may come when a philosophical attempt 
will be made to trace the Celtic elements in 
our national history—we do not deny their 
existence; that some scholar and archeologist 
—for it will require a union of the two—will 
arise to investigate the Celtic, the Roman, 
and the Saxon components, and give us a his- 
tory of primeval Britain that may be referred 
to as sound authority. But the time for this 
much-desired work has not yet arrived, and 
in its place we have crudities such as those 
which have suggested these remarks. 

The style and tone of the book before us 
may be judged of from the following—“ What 
remains for us to do is to work up traditions 
and poems into history, if we can.” Acting 
on this text, the author proceeds to give us 
his deductions, which we have neither space 
nor patience to pass in review. We believe 
it is not long since the mystics of the Celtic 
school found out that Westminster was the 
ancient British city of Llyn Din, or the city 
of mud, and that London was built by the 
Romans. The author of these ‘ Suggestions’ 
commits the heresy of supposing just the 
contrary, and talks of the White Hill of 
London as if our Babylon stood on a hill of 
chalk, which every one knows it does not. 
But what shall be said of the following P— 


** Roads will be particularly referred to as to the 
British lines for communication and carriage: the 
name only belongs here. ‘ Jchencheld’ and ‘ Rhy- 
kenkeld’ occur repeatedly, the former explained on 
the map as ‘Via Iceniana.’ The termination 
cheld, 15n, is ermine or (white) weasel; the root 
of the word is motion, passage—it is used in both 
senses in SS. ‘Ermine Street,’ or Way, is in other 
places on the map. ‘Three ermines’ were the 
arms of the Counts of Brittany; De Montfort’s 
castle was ‘Chateau d’Ermine ;’ he established also 
a college D’Hermines. ‘ Watling-street’ meant 
winding, or frequently turning in and out; vy 
(wat), to hurry, and 5*5, turning in and out. The 
same word wattle applies to baskets and other 
fabrics; the Scotch ‘ wittles:’ to this root may be 
perhaps assigned waddle. Another Semitic term 
for road is 377, anda third wna. (worm) ; the former 
gives ‘dragon,’ in the office of ‘ Pendragon,’ chief 
of highways. The other may be referred to Hermes 
and Ermine. The emblem, dragon, seems to be a 
figure, uniting the weasel and worm or reptile.” 


We have given the reader a sample of the 
author’s etymological powers. We next pro- 
ceed to notice his facts. Speaking of the 
Britons, he tells us the year 414 was their 
year of “independence,” (the italic and the 
inverted commas are his own,) and this 
though he mentions AXtius, the Consul, in 
the same sentence! 

At page 37 he observes, “The coins of 
Dacia, like those of Britain, have the ears of 
corn: the Dacian chief was Dacobalus; so 
Cymbeline.” Now the merest tyro in nu- 
mismatics would have assured him that there 
are no coins extant of the ancient Dacians. 
But we may gather something from the fol- 
lowing :— 

“The British coins with the usual obverse 
‘ Camu,’ i.e. ‘ Cwmwd,’ Colony (Welsh and Persian), 
imply all that the usual emblems, ears of corn, 


. Tm», Pryd or Breton, could—an organised com- 


munity, peculiarly intended for sending off new 
communes.” 

The writer is here, doubtless, ignorant that 
the coins he speaks of are, with good reason, 
attributed to Camulodunum, and that some 
of them read camviopvNo. Here is a scrap 
out of Stukeley :— 

‘*The fact of the spear by the side of a British 
girl from the barrow near Stonehenge, exhibits the 
‘light companies’ of a British army.” 


| Let “ Napoleon the Third” beware of this, 


—the race is not extinct. The next is an ex- 
tract for the consideration of our friends at 
the College of Arms; we assure them it is 
taken verbatim et literatim :— 

“The George and Garter appears to date back 
to early Cymmric scenes, As to the glorious 
knight, we must refer the reader to Bishop Heber’s 
‘Travels in Russia’ for particulars of the ancient 
ceremonies of Saint George; and with what is 
hereafter said of the Persian and Arabian Chimera 
or Enke, we must vindicate our Saint—he was not 
Gibbon’s Saint George of Cappadocia and of Alex- 
andrine celebrity. As to the collar of the order, 
329, or Monogen, and the reliques, golden tongues, 
of the Crimea and of Britain, say something. The 
‘sacred poems,’ untranslated and preserved by the 
Gildases, commencing Rise, Oni (2x), give the 
first word and its idea in the motto, ‘Honi 
soit.’”!!! 

We cannot withhold the following piece of 
information for the good people of Kent— 
whether “ Kentish Men,” or “‘ Men of Kent,” 
it matters not, they must fructify with the 
rest— the provincialisms of Kent are not 
Celt nor Saxon.” Of course this is very 
apparent to one who refers the name of that 
= of England to Chenin, the Welsh for 

eek! 

And now for a sample or two of our author’s 
accuracy of quotation; this is necessary since 
he covers his pages with a very learned array 
of Hebrew, Sanscrit, and other oriental 
words. His fitness to use them effectively 
may be instanced from the fact, that he calls 
| the Batavian rebel admiral Carausius, who 
| ran off with the Roman fleet at Boulogne, in 
| the days of Diocletian, Cerausius ; the Roman 
|Emperor Caracalla, Caricalla; and the 
Empress Aquilia Severa, Aquilio Severa ; 
while the Emperor Valerianus is transformed 
into Vellerius. 

Never has it been our fortune to stumble 
on a book so full of the pretensions of learn- 
ing, and so destitute of sound reading or lucid 
argument. A continuation is promised for 
the enlightenment and entertainment of those 
who would study early British history by the 
aid of such a taper! 








Stamboul, and the Sea of Gems. By the 
Author of ‘The Bridal and the Bridle.’ 
Bentley. 

WE must still hold to our opinion that the 

poetry of the East is not yet exhausted. The 

city of the Sultan has scarcely been so over- 
described that we may not accept one good 
description more. Charles Lamb once wrote 

a charming essay on Fleet Street. ‘“ How 

often,” said Elia, ‘have I rushed into her 

crowded street, and fed my humour till tears 
have wetted my cheek for unutterable sym- 
pathies with the multitudinous moving picture 
which she never fails to present at all hours;” 

and why hesitate to welcome the fresh im- 

pressions of a lively couple sojourning at 

Stamboul over the honeymoon? Albert 

Smith voted Constantinople a bore, the idea 

of finding Bass’s ale in the Levantine city 

denuding it, in his used-up imagination, of 
much of its oriental sentiment; but hear with 
what vigorous zest the fair amazon Emily 
and her knight, whom we left a twelvemonth 
since on their arrival at the Adrian gate, 
enter into the spirit of the scene. It was 

Ramazan, the Mohammedan Lent :— 

“The pious Moslems were indemnifying them- 

selves for the privations of a day of fasting by a 

night of revelry. The water-pipes bubbled, the 








the live coal placed on the tufted tobacco of every 
man’s pipe-bowl gleamed like a ruddy firefly, 
The sweetmeat and sherbet sellers were all alive, 
the cooks bustling about like staff-officers at a re- 
view, the bakers important, the cafegees in their 
glory. Coffee was in request; kabobs, or as the 
Adrianople people call them ‘tchabaubs,’ were at 
a premium ; yourt was not despised, and date- 
brandy did not seem, as it ought to have been, an 
abomination to the Believers. Rude instruments 
of music gave forth a barbaric discord, the streets 
were filled to overflowing with robes and turbans, 
greybeards, and portly forms. Every café and 
drinking shop was full of Greek sailors, Albanian 
thieves, fierce hungry Lazes, and vociferous Ionians, 
quaffing the thin and fiery red wine of the Isles 
and of Thrace from pitchers and huge jars, tossing 
off bumpers of yet more fiery and deleterious rakee, 
clamouring, singing, and quarrelling, with one 
hand ever on the hilt of the universally worn 
dagger. The monotonous droning of the Maho- 
metan hymns, the screams and cries of the Greek 
mariners, the eager whining of the troops of dogs 
that sniffed the savoury odours arising from kettles 
and stewpans, and the awful din produced by the 
brazen-lunged dervishes and fakeers, whose zeal for 
the faith of Islam, having somewhat smouldered 
and waxed low during the day, now blazed up and 
grew tremendous about supper-time, made a chorus 
quite deafening enough to bewilder a stranger in a 
much less intricate town than Constantinople.” 

And again :— 

“‘Fronting us lay Stamboul, queenly and superb, 
with her giant domes, her mosques, rich in fretted 
roofs and pinnacles blazing with gold, her snowy 
minarets shooting up in graceful beauty, side by 
side with the dark and drooping cypress, her 
palaces of pure marble flashing back the rays of 
the sun from their unsullied and glittering colon- 
nades; her terraced rows of Oriental mansions 
rising in a thousand lines and towering proudly 
above each other. To the left lay the azure Bos- 
phorus, its tumbling waves lashed into foam by the 
northern breeze, and on which rode haughtily the 
fleet of the Sultan, the Ottoman crescent fluttering 
at peak and gaff of the great war-vessels, while 
around them bounded on the heaving bosom of the 
waters a thousand fairy and gilded barks with 
curved keel and fantastically carved prow. And 
beyond the Bosphorus loomed the dark mountains 
of Asia, with Bulgurlu like a watch-tower rising 
high above the rest. To the right the beautiful 
Seraglio point was bathed by the purple wavelets 
of the sea of Marmora, from which rise up iike hills 
from a level plain the rocky ‘ Prince’s Islands,’ and 
beyond which, in unapproachable and gleaming 
grandeur, ascend the snowy peaks of the Asiatic 
Olympus.” 

The boats and boatmen of the Bosphorus 
are described with characteristic spirit :— 


“The Turks appropriately call their light barks, 
kirlangist, water-swallow, and slight as they are, 
not unfrequently step a high mast in them, and 
carry a press of sail that makes the craft go flying 
madly along like a wounded sea-gull, half in and 
half out of the boiling water, and heeling over so 
as to show her polished keel. This is all very well 
for a caiquejee, a perfectly amphibious creature, 
whose sole clothing consists of a scanty white shirt 
and trousers, red cap and slippers, and whose bare 
arms and legs, burnt to a bronze colour by the sun, 
have been used to buffet the water from infancy ; 
but a Turkish effendi, in flowing robes and yolu- 
minous shulwars, heavy pelisse, and massive turban, 
or a Frank in a tight coat, stock, &c., would have 
but a poor chance among the tumbling waves of 
the Bosphorus. Our brawny rowers bent to their 
oars, and the caique went flashing through the 
water, cutting through the threatening masses that 
rose dark and angry over our bow, as easily as a 
Damascus blade would divide a melon in twain. 
On we went, passing gilded skiffs, in which reclined 
indolent effendis, or veiled ladies, over whose deli+ 
cate heads a fringed umbrella was usually sus- 
tained by some grinning black slave, with gold 


fragrant chibouques were lighted, the red glow of | bracelets and collar, and with teeth sparkling like 
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two rows of enormous pearls; skimming by heavy 
barges laden with grapes, and passengers of the 
poorer class, while great golden melons lay piled 
up in shining pyramids in the bow. Then some 
clumsy boat would come lumbering down the cur- 
rent, with thirty men tugging painfully at the oars, 
and loaded to the water’s edge with soldiers and 
galley-slaves, the clank of whose chains sounded 
harsh and dissonant to the ear. Then some superb 
caique, richly ornamented with carving and gilding, 
and lined with velvet and gold, would be seen 
ploughing the sea with the velocity of a grampus, a 
dozen of stout rowers straining furiously at the 
tough oars, and a lazy pasha, a mass of fat and 
blue cloth, with a diamond star on his breast, and 
the priceless amber of his pipe between his mute 
lips, Jolling heavily in the stern-shects among his 
obsequious slaves.” 


With some remarks on the comforts of 
modern travelling in the East, we have a 
reminiscence of Burckhardt by way of con- 
trast :— 

“Tf the Orient be not quite as poetic as it once 
was, let us console ourselves with the fact that we 
can see a great deal more of it than the travellers 
of Burckhardt’s days, without a tithe of the dis- 
comforts and dangers, hard words and hard blows, 
to which they were subjected. Every Eastern 
traveller has his tale of hardships and privations to 
relate; I have had mine, among the rest; yet what 
luxurious and comfortable locomotion is that of a 
modern Oriental pilgrim when you compare its 
roughest features with the written experiences of 
Burckhardt. Poor Burckhardt! hardy, patient, 
enduring as a camel, strong as a lion, yet gentle as 
alamb; what toils and thankless sufferings were 
his among the parched deserts of Nubia and Egypt ! 
Travelling in disguise, meanly clad and wretchedly 
mounted, without a servant or money, forced to 
deny his Redeemer and abjure his creed, imitating 
the Moslems in every ceremony and particular 
of their worship, yet even in his assumed character 
of a European Turk exposed to robbery, outrage, 
and contumely, beaten, wronged, and reviled by 
his companions, plundered, stripped, and aban- 
doned in the Desert by Arab marauders, abused 
and insulted everywhere, yet unmurmuring, unfal- 
tering, and, though unresisting, as passively brave 
as the stoutest warrior of the Delawares, that ever 
sang his defiance at the stake. Poor fellow! with 
what unfailing good-humour he tells how the 
Nubian traders pelted him and his donkey with 
stones, and drove them away from the caravan 
during the passage of the wilderness! with what 
dauntless courage he returned time after time to the 
Desert, and continued his unceasing efforts to 
explore the untrodden wastes of Central Africa, 
until the icy hand of Death chilled the gallant heart 
that the pestilential breath of the fiery simoom 
and the spears of the Bishareein had failed to 
affright ! 

‘But there is as much difference between the 
struggles of this species of forlorn hope and the 
easy progress of travellers at present as between 
the wayfarer of the last century. * * * Now- 
a-days an Englishman has his camels and horses, 
his guards and attendants, his dinner cooked for 
him and his carpet spread, a roof, or at least a good 


tent, over his head every day of his life, servants | 


and soldiers at his disposal, firmans and gold 
sequins in his portmanteau, leathern bags full of 
piastres at the girdle of his dragoman. A Pasha 
gives him a seat and flowery civility at his divan, 
and treats him to his best Latakia and Mocha 
instead of the bastinado. He need neither deny 
his religion, dress like a beggar, nor ride a donkey. 
He may bestride a satin-coated Arabian now, he 
may wear shawls and cloth of gold, and sport a 
turban like a vizier. He has a sword at his side, 


pistols in his holsters, and armed men around him; | 


he may enter a mosque without risking more than 
acurse from some crazy beggar, and is the terror 
of robbers instead of their victim.” 


A lounge in the great Bezestecin bazaar is 
capitally described, with an episode on the 
purchase of a shawl worthy of Haroun 


Alraschid ; but it is too long toquote. After 
the fast of Ramazan came the feast of Great 
Bairam :— 

“The Mohammedan Lent concluded, and the 
Great Bairam Feast, a perfect Carnival & la Turque, 
was announced. The guns began to thunder 
before the dawn of the eventful day of festival was 
fairly visible, and we hurried down stairs, across 
the garden, and into an aruba, in the dim grey 
light of the infant morning. Early as we rose, 
however, his Highness the Sultan was an earlier 
riser, At four o’clock, a.M., an hour when only 
cabmen, sweeps, the police, and the mailguards 
bearing letter-bags, are astir in London, this great 
prince, perhaps the most indolent and effeminate 
monarch in existence, entered the mosque of Santa 
Sophia, at the head of a solemn procession. Poor 
fellow! think how awfully he must have yawned, 
how despairingly he must have stretched himself 
before he could make up his mind to leave his 
warm bed and comfortable serail for the chilly 
atmosphere of a raw morning, and the unmusical 
drone of the whining Mollahs and Imaums. Poor 
Abdul Medjid! no lady of fashion, devoted to high 
church observances—no Belgian bourgeoise, hesi- 
tating at five on a winter’s morning between the 
snug warmth of the soft plumeaw and simmering 
stove, and the harsh reproaches of her spiritual 
director, could have suffered more from early rising 
than the Padishah of Turkey. If he had ever 
studied the ‘ Eton Grammar,’ how cordially would 
he have detested the heartless author of the maxim, 
‘Diliculd surgere saluberrimum est!’ 

“The service of Moslem matins occupied a long 
time, for it was not until half-past seven that the 
rolling of the tambowrs and the clash of the cymbals 
announced the approach of the Sultan and his 
train. An immense crowd of the faithful and 
Rayahs mingled together, and crushing each other 
like so many free-born Britons around the hustings, 
waited before the gate of the palace; and we re- 
mained for a long time in rather a favourable 
situation to observe the proceedings, close to the 
palace archway, and almost touching the double 
line of marines in red and gold, who guarded the 
way by which the Padishah was to enter. Beyond 
them were other troops, and stylish looking officers, 
with the breasts of their blue uniforms one blaze 
of gold embroidery, walked solemnly up and down 
with drawn swords. ba - bi 

‘Passing through the gloomy archway, we found 
ourselves in an immense court-yard or quadrangle, 
with the buildings of the palace surrounding us on 
all sides. Numerous soldiers and officers, in rich 
uniforms, were waiting there, as well as a number 
of European spectators, including most of the mem- 
bers of the corps diplomatique, and many ladies 
whose gay dresses, bonnets, and parasols, looked 
rather incongruous with the sombre magnificence 
of the scene. The galleries, covered with a close 
screen of trellis-work that guarded the fair tenants 
of the Harem from impertinent observation, were, 
doubtless, occupied ; and, I dare say, a great many 
pairs of black eyes, large and sleepy, or small and 
quick, were staring wonderingly through the lat- 
tices at the blonde moustachios and wasplike waists 
of the dandy attachés and slim secretaries. We 
began to feel rather tired of waiting till his High- 





ness should have finished his tedious devotions, our 
only distraction being to look at the gate, on which 
the heads of distinguished rebels were anciently set, 
in the same manner in which Temple Bar and 
Traitor’s Gate were formerly garnished, and where 
the skulls of the great Pasha of Janina and his 
| sons were once placed as ghastly trophies of a 
| treacherous triumph, At length, however, the 
| guards stood to their arms, the heads of the spec- 

tators were bent eagerly forward, the sounds of 
martial music came swelling under the black arch- 
way, and echoed around the square. The docile 
| military cheered with wonderful precision and 
| unanimity, like a number of applauding automa- 
| tons. The multitude without roared like the sea. 
| § Long live the Padishah! long live Abdul Medjid!’ 
| ‘Allah preserve the Sultan!’ The cymbals clanged, 
| the drums rolled, the shrill trumpets brayed amid 











The Vicegerent of Mahomet is coming. Allah 
Akhbar! 

“First came a long line of troops, their bayonets 
flashing in the sun, then the band playiag in a 
deafening fashion, then a number of mounted 
officers, then the Sultan’s ichoglans or pages, many 
of whom are of the noblest families of Arabia, and 
who are almost negroes in complexion, on horse- 
back, and roaring out the titles of the Pashas. 
Then came a stream of mounted colonels, of gene- 
rals, and Pashas, mounted on fine horses covered 
with rich trappings, their uniforms covered with 
gold braid and huge stars of brilliants blazing on 
their breasts. Beside each of these grandees ran 
several attendants, among whom were the pipe- 
bearer and umbrella-bearer, those shadows of a 
Turk of rank, bearing the long cherry-wood chi- 
bouque and the gaudy umbrella in cases of blue 
cloth. Next came the led horses of the Sultan, 
covered with magnificent housings of velvet, laced 
with gold, whose fringes swept the ground, their 
bridles studded thickly with emeralds and rubies, 
stars of pearls and diamonds shining on their front- 
lets, precious stones sparkling on their gilded bits 
and stirrups, and tall plumes of green mixed with 
white waving over their heads. The superbly 
caparisoned animals moved proudly, tossed their 
heads, and champed their jewelled bits, as if con- 
scious of the gorgeousness of their parwres. Then 
came the Viziers, the Seraskier, the Capitan Pasha, 
and other great officers of state. Of these the 
most remarkable were Feti Achmet, the brother- 
in-law of the Padishah, the Reis Effendi, or Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Minister of War, and 
Reschid Pasha, the Grand Vizier, an old man with 
a beard as white as snow, and a venerable appear- 
ance. Some of the Pashas, who were civilians 
instead of military men, were excessively corpulent 
and awkward, insomuch that they required the 
constant exertions of two or three slaves to keep 
them in their saddles, and looked as unhappy and 
clumsy as even the members of the High Court of 
Aldermen could do were they forced to ride in pro- 
cession mounted on Arab horses. 

“Then came the Sultan, riding a particularly 
quiet horse, and dressed in a blue frock-coat, a 
superb diamond star on his breast, and a lofty 
egret plume towering above his red fez, on whick 
shone a golden crescent. A small, pale, sickly- 
looking man, with black whiskers, Abdul Medjid 
did not look by any means to advantage. He is 
said to have been very handsome at one time, but 
at present, blasé, feeble, and worn out, he is far 
from good-looking. He rode slowly along, staring 
listlessly at the European ladies, and lolling like a 
sack on his quiet horse, which James the First 
would have ridden without fear. The Sultan never 
bows, so he passed by apparently without hearing 
or heeding the acclamations of his people. After 
him marched his body-guard of pages, tall and 
slender youths in red velvet tunics, and with lofty 
caps, bearing fans of green feathers stuck on the 
top. of their richly-mounted battle-axes, whose two 
broad blades were of transparent mother-of-pearl, 
with gilt spearheads and golden pine-apples sur- 
mounting them. Over their headsalso waved very 
high plumes of green and white feathers, After 
this showy body of guards came the Sultan’s buf- 
foon, a most hideous and horribly deformed dwarf, 
whose malicious and wrinkled countenance was set 
off by his splendid dress. He was fifty-six years of 
age. Perched like a monkey on a fine horse he 
grinned diabolically at the bystanders as- he 
went by. 

“‘The Sultan dismounted, entered the Serail, 
passing under the shadow of the famous ‘ Sublime 
Porte,’ and we presently heard that his Highness 
was at breakfast. Certainly he had earned it 
well, and had every right to be hungry. 

‘‘We waited for three quarters of an hour, 
looking at the palace walls and outbuildings, the 
huge dome of Santa Sophia looming in the misty 
air, the brightly painted and cool Kiosks, all 
frescoes and gilding, the plashing fountains, the 
pigeons flapping their wings above the turrets, and 
cooing tranquilly on the Saracenic rampart. We 
found standing-room on a high and broad platform 





| the boom of the cannon. The music approaches. 
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of stone, which commanded a fine view of the 
famous gaie of the Serail and the inner court in which 
the final ceremonies of the morning were to take 
place, and on which all the European spectators of 
both sexes, except those of the privileged who had 
oo in the ambassadorial gallery, were standing 
iterally on the tiptoe of expectation. In front 
of the gate was a superb throne covered with 
a species of large mantle of cloth of gold, and 
surrounded by fine carpets and gold brocade 
stretched over the stone pavement of the court. 
Guards were drawn up around it, and every one 
waited in silence the conclusion of Abdul Medjid’s 
breakfast. 

“At length the déjedner was understood to be 
over, and the Sultan was announced as ready to 
reappear on the stage. A brilliant train of Pashas. 
generals, and high officers, assembled in front of 
the Serail gate. Suddenly there was a flourish of 
trumpets, a thundering clash of cymbals, a shout, 
and then a solemn hush, The Sultan was standing 
in front of the archway, but no longer in the semi- 
European garb of the procession. A lofty green 
turban was on his head, on which was fastened by 
a jewelled clasp a plume of the egret. He was 
clad in majestically flowing robes of green, and for 
the first time throwing aside the weak and silly 
imitation of the hideous dress of Europe, which 
renders a modern Turk of rank so ridiculous, shone 
forth an Eastern monarch. Lifting his hands to 
his turban he performed a graceful salutation, and 
advanced rapidly and with a theatrical gesture 
until he stood before the throne. With an air of 
calm dignity he seated himself upon it, and the 
music struck up again.” 


The chief of the Emirs, Pashas, and Viziers 
now kneel upon the gorgeous carpet and kiss 
the Padishah’s feet and hands :— 


‘The ceremony of saluting the imperial slippers 
and finger-tips was a long one ; and in the mean 
time a little incident occurred which diverted the 
attention of some of the bystanders from the tedi- 
ousness of the levée. Several hideous negro slaves, 
guardians of the moon-faced ones of the Padishah’s 
harem, in their rich dress all laced and slashed 
with gold, and armed with their crooked sabres, 
came clustering about the platform where we 
Christians were standing, and began to complain 
and murmur at the admission of unbelieving swine 
into the palace of a Mussulman prince on the 
occasion of a Mussulman festival, From grum- 
bling they soon got to cursing and abuse of the 
whole body of Nazarene lookers-on and those who 
had let us in, and waxed gradually more and more 
furious. A black slave is always the most vio- 
lent and bigoted of zealots; and the guardians of 
the seraglio—anything but mutes, by the bye—are 
notoriously insolent on account of the privileges 
and immunities granted them. These Mesrours 
accordingly walked round us, gabbling, rolling 
their eyes, and showing their white teeth like so 
many black leopards about to spring upon their 
prey. 

“ At last a Nubian, uglier and more crabbed than 
the rest, advanced to the Turkish cavass who was 
guarding us, and boxing his ears, savagely cried 
out,—‘ Dog, and son of a dog! how darest thou 
bring Ghiaour curs into the court of our lord the 
Sultan, for which thou shalt grill in Jehanum?’ 
The poor cavass, enraged and smarting with the 
pain of the blow, clapped his hand to his sword, 
but recollecting, I suppose, that he could only have 
the worst of a quarrel with one of the irresponsible 
Serail guards, humbly pocketed the affront; while 
the Blacks glared at us, and twitched at the horn- 

. handles of their scimitars as if they longed to make 
mince-meat of us. A spruce secretary of one of 
the embassies, who had been talking and laughing 
gaily to a group of French ladies, turned exces- 
sively pale at the blow received by the soldier, and 
the threats of the Blackamoors, edged out of the 
circle, fairly took to his heels, and scampered out 
of the precincts of the palace: I dare say, he did 
not feel safe till he got to Buyukdere or Therapia. 
One of Kossuth’s sisters, who had come over from 
Kutahié to see the show, was immediately before 





us, but she appeared very little alarmed by the 
squabble. A superior officer of the palace suc- 
ceeded in calling off the Nubians, and a backsheesh 
consoled the cavass for the soufilet hérotque inflicted 
by the Negro’s bony hand. Immediately after, the 
Sultan knelt on a rich carpet brought from Mecca, 
and prayed for several minutes: this concluded the 
ceremonies. The cannon thundered along the Bos- 
phorus, and the sight was at an end.” 

A few days after the Sultan celebrated his 
annual marriage with great ges and this 
and many other scenes and incidents of 
Turkish life are narrated with a freshness 
and good humour that make the volume one 
of light interesting reading. 








NOTICES. 


Narrative of the United States Expedition to the 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea. By W. F. 
Lynch, U.S.N. A New and Condensed Edition. 
Bentley. 

THE story of the United States Expedition to the 

River Jordan and the Dead Sea, under the com- 

mand of Lieutenant Lynch, of the American Navy, 

is known in its general outline to the English 
reader from the public journals and the other ordi- 
nary sources of foreign intelligence. But the large 
and illustrated edition of Lieut. Lynch’s original 
work has reached the hands of few but scientific 
men in this country. A cheaper and condensed 
edition of his narrative was published in the United 

States by the author, and this is now reprinted in 

England. The travels of a party of enterprising 

and intelligent Americans in Palestine could not 

fail to furnish matter of general interest and im- 

portance, and especially ‘‘the attempt to explore 

a distant river and its wondrous reservoir— the 

first teeming with sacred associations, and the last 

enveloped in a mystery, which had defied all per- 
vious attempts to penetrate it.” This attempt was 
undertaken by men well qualified for the task, and 
the results have been important in their scientific 
bearings, while literature has been enriched by an 
addition to our stock of entertaining and instruc- 
tive books of modern travel. Even where old 
places are visited and described, English readers 
will like to know how they appeared from an Ame- 
rican point of view. Mr. Lynch has recently been 

‘appointed commander of an exploring expedition 

to Central Africa, a duty for which his qualifica- 

tions are honourably testified by the present narra- 
tive of his Eastern journey. 

The Fortunes of the Colville Family; or, A Cloud 
and its Silver Lining. By Frank E. Smedley. 
Hoby. 

THE author tells us in his preface that this book 

was intended as a Christmas tale for 1851, but 

illness prevented him from having it ready for the 
press at that season. The title of the book was to 
have been ‘A Cloud and its Silver Lining ; or, The 

Fortunes of the Colville Family.’ During the 

course of the next year a little book came out with 

a very similar title, by the authoress of ‘A Trap 

to Catch a Sunbeam.’ A notice of ‘The Cloud and 

the Silver Lining’ was given in the ‘Literary 

Gazette,’ Oct. 9, 1852. As a good title is a matter 

of some moment for the success of a tale or book of 

light reading, it must have been rather provoking 

to Mr. Smedley to find himself anticipated by a 

writer so popular. However there was no help for 

it, as every one has equal access to Milton’s Comus, 
from which the happy expression seems to have been 
borrowed :— 
«I did not err, there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night.” 
Nor was the author of ‘Frank Fairleigh’ the first 
even of recent writers to adopt the figure and to 
work out the idea conveyed in it, Mrs. S. C. Hall 
having used the words. Submitting to the loss with 
good grace, he transposed the two designations of 
his book, and sent forth his volume as ‘ The For- 
tunes of the Colville Family.’ It is a pleasant tale, 
told with much liveliness, and contains a variety of 
character and incident.. The amusing, vigorous, 











and often exaggerated style of Mr. Smedley’s book 


affords a complete contrast to that of the quiet and 
pretty tale which had borne away his title, and 
which will suit the taste of a very different kind of 
readers. Besides, the size of the latter is like that 
of a neat pleasure boat, not large enough to take 
the wind out of the sails of a vessel of the larger 
register of two hundred and fifty pages. 


An Outline of the necessary Laws of Thought. A 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By Wil- 
liam Thomson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor, Queen's 
College, Oxford. Third Edition, much enlarged. 
Pickering. 

THIS new edition of Mr. Thomson’s masterly trea- 
tise on logic contains many important improvements 
and additions. The part on Applied Logic has 
been re-written, and throughout the volume there 
is much new matter. An appendix on ‘Indian 
Logic’ has been contributed by the Sanscrit scholar, 
Professor Max Miller, of Oxford. The resemblances 
between the Greek and the Hindoo systems are 
ably pointed out, and will interest students of 
metaphysics and logic. The value of Mr. Thom- 
son’s work has been recognised by Sir William 
Hamilton (metaphysicorum facile princeps) in his 
recently published ‘Discussions in Philosophy.’ 
From Sir William Hamilton, Professor De Morgan, 
and others of high philosophical standing, the 
author has obtained advice and assistance in the 
preparation of his work. Mr. Thomson shows great 
learning in the history and literature of his subjects 
as well as original thought and philosophy of rare 
occurrence in authors of our day. For invigorative 
mental culture, as well as for direct practical use, 
Mr. Thomson’s book is a valuable treatise. The 
demand for a work so purely philosophical is a 
wholesome symptom of the progress of education 
in its highest departments. 


The Scottish Review ; a Quarterly Journal of Social 
Progress and General Literature. No. I., Janu- 
ary, 1853. Edinburgh: Robertson. 

The Scottish Temperance League Register and Al- 
manac for 1853. Houlston and Stoneman. 

THIS new Quarterly Review is got up under the 

auspices of the Scottish Temperance League. We 

are happy to find literature thus giving its aid to 
morality and religion in opposing what is Scotland’s 
national sin and disgrace, intemperance. Official 
returns have lately shown that the consumption of 
whiskey for the whole population of Scotland, man, 
woman, and child, averages the enormous amount 
ofa gallon a month. The estimated amount and 
expense of poverty and crime caused by this con- 
sumption is enormous. Whether the principles of 
the League will best counteract these social evils 
may be questioned. We suspect that the brewing 
of good beer north of the Tweed would do more for 
the diminution of whiskey drinking than the advo- 
cacy of total abstinence from anything stronger 
than water and decoctions made by it. To geta 
good glass of beer in Scotland is as rare and diffi- 
cult as to procure a draught of cold water in the 

Sahara. What is called Scotch ale is almost as 

deadly as the whiskey. Be this as it may, the 

Scottish Temperance League have established a 

Quarterly Review to advocate their principles, the 

first number of which displays considerable literary 

talent and practical tact. The subjects are well 
chosen and ably treated. Articles on Robert 

Burns, on the Bitter Beer controversy, on Emigra- 

tion, Pauperism, and other topics, we have read 

with interest. The number also contains a variety 
of important statistical information. The ‘ Alma- 
nac’ of the Temperance League is a curious publica- 
tion. Its latter pages bristle with statistics, but 
the larger part of the work is occupied with a list 
of the names of the members of the League, classi- 
fied according to their residences. Many towns 
and villages can boast of only a single member of 
the League, who will read with satisfaction his 
honourable distinction over his solitary glass of 
water. The Almanac is embellished with an illu- 
minated portrait of Mr. Robert Kettle. It is not 
stated whether this is a portrait or a symbolical 
representation of tee-totalism—the latter, appa- 
rently, from the peculiarity of the name and the 





spareness of the visage. 
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The Cabin and Parlour ; or, Slaves and Masters. 
By J. Thornton Randolph. Philadelphia: 
Peterson. 

WE select this book for notice, out of the multi- 
tudes of recent publications called forth by the 
success of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ because a large 
portion of the American press cry it up as “ far 
superior to Mrs. Stowe’s novel,” ‘excelling all 
rivalry, in vigour of style, power of argument, and 
thrilling interest,” ‘‘and certain to make a decided 
sensation in the literary world.” We are unable 
to see any claims for praise so exaggerated. The 
book is a defence of slavery in the southern states 
of America, on the common-place ground that 
other evils elsewhere exist. On the authority of 
one Thompson, an emigrant weaver from Scot- 
land, Mr. Randolph maintains that “there is far 
less real suffering among the negroes on cotton 
plantations than among the labouring poor of 
England.” Even if this were as true as it is the 
reverse, the English labourer or the Scotch weaver 
is a freeman to go to other happier countries; but 
few slaves are able to reveal the horrors of the 
plantations, in the way that Mr. Thompson nar- 
rates to indignant planters and drivers the suf- 
ferings of the working classes of the old country. 
Evils there are, and sad sufferings in England, and 
in Ireland still more ; but emigration and other 
alleviating influences are at work. One point is 
well brought out in Mr. Randolph’s book—the cruel 
treatment of the free coloured people in the 
Northern States. This is as dishonourable to 
America as the slavery of the South. But Eng- 
lishmen do not understand how the existence of 
the one wrong is any argument or excuse for the 
retention of the other. The work exhibits in 
some parts considerable dramatic power and literary 
merit, but in every respect, both in the characters 
and the incidents, it is far inferior to Mrs. Stowe’s 
book. Uncle Peter is a poor personage after Uncle 
Tom, and Aunt Vilet, Tony, and Cora, will prove 
ephemeral creations compared with Cassy, Topsy, 
and Eva. The volume, which is said on the title- 
page to be ‘‘embellished with magnificent illus- 
trations,” affords an amusing specimen of the state 
of art among our Transatlantic brethren. 

Colchester Castle built by a colony of Romans as a 
Temple to their Deified Emperor, Claudius Cesar. 
By the Rev. H. Jenkins, B.D. Painter. 

THE substance of this book was read as a paper 

before the Colchester Archeological Society by the 

Rev. H. Jenkins, rector of Stanway, Essex. We 

notice it with approbation as a specimen of careful 

antiquarian research profitably directed to the 
study of local objects of historical interest. Since 
the paper was written the author has found that 
he was anticipated in his opinion as to Colchester 

Castle being an ancient Roman temple, by Major- 

General Roy, in his ‘ Military Antiquities of the 

Romans in Britain.’ This testimony increases the 

importance of Mr. Jenkins’ researches, of which the 

present volume contains a detailed account, giving 

a description of the Castle and remains, with judi- 

cious comments and learned foot-notes. The book 

is illustrated by woodcuts, which enable the reader 
clearly to follow the whole of the descriptive 
account. 


The History of English Literature, with an Outline 
of the Origin and Growth of the English Lan- 
guage, for the Use of Schools. By William 
Spalding, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, St. 
Andrew’s. Oliver and Boyd. 

THERE are many compendiums of English litera- 

ture for educational use, but we have seen none 

80 comprehensive in general plan, and so complete 

in the several parts, as this work by Professor 

Spalding. In the early part of the volume the 

origin and growth of the English language are 

traced, and then a chronological account of English 
literature is given, with extracts from all authors 
of note in the various epochs, from the earliest 

Anglo-Saxon down to living contemporary writers. 

In the philosophical and historical part of the work 

the author displays much learning, and in the 

selection of extracts and in his critical remarks 
much judgment and taste. Although the book is 
chiefly designed for educational use, there are few 





literary men who may not derive instruction and 
pleasure from its study. 

Dictionnaire des Croisades. By M.d’Ault Dumenil. 

Paris: Migné. 

A Dictionary is always useful, and one of the Cru- 
sades is especially so, not only to those who take 
peculiar interest in those Quixotic expeditions, but 
to all who occupy themselves with the military, 
religious, political, or literary history of the middle 
ages. The present work is executed with a good 
deal of care, and seems to us worthy of public ap- 
probation. Indeed, it is rather more than a dic- 
tionary, and the author would have been justified 
in giving it a less modest title ;—for, in addition to 
the mere dry details of names, places, and dates, 
which will naturally be looked for in it, it gives 
biographies of notable Crusaders, a history of the 
nations, the religious orders, &c., which took part 
in the Crusades, a full account of the remarkable 
events which occurred in the course of the wars 
—and, in short, a good deal more than could be 
found in any regular history; and the whole is 
written with a certain philosophical elevation of 
view. The introduction, which, amongst other 
things, treats of the conflicts between Christianism 
and Islamism in Spain, is a masterly paper. 








SUMMARY. 


To the multitude of books of Eastern travel a small 
volume has been added by J. R. Andrews, Esq., 
entitled Four Months in the East. Mr. Andrews 
has the candour or prudence to say, in his brief 
preface, that the journal was hastily written, and 
sent home from time to time as opportunity 
occurred. The book professes to be chiefly de- 
signed for circulation among the author's friends, 
a deprecatory remark intended for the considera- 
tion of critics, which writers of sense ought to 
avoid, as it only adds another motive for closer 
examination as to the propriety of the work being 
published at all. Happily in the case of Mr. 
Andrews the apology was uncalled for. He has 
not travelled over any new ground, nor has he met 
with any unusual or marvellous adventures, but he 
tells where he went, what he did, and what he 
saw, in a plain and lively style. His journey hav- 
ing been performed during last spring and summer, 
his book may serve as a useful guide to any who 
may have practical motives for inquiring what 
may be accomplished during a four months’ tour. 
The increasing importation of American books is 
now carried on in a more regular and systematic 
way than previously, several London houses having 
made arrangements for receiving the best new 
works as they are published in the States. Ameri- 
can native literature of a high order is not abun- 
dant, as the comparative length of the books re- 
printed in the two countries sufficiently testifies. 
We have no wish to burden our columns with 
many notices of books which do not possess enough 
merit or importance to render them worthy of 
being published also in this country simultane- 
ously with the American edition, a practice which 
we are happy to observe is now becoming more 
frequent, through the honourable dealings of pub- 
lishers on both sides of the Atlantic. Still there 
are occasional works worthy of being known to the 
British public, though they may not seem to war- 
rant the commercial enterprise of English publica- 
tion or reprinting. Books of poetry are of this 
class, and other works such as those whose titles 
follow. The Podesta’s Daughter, and other Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, by George H. Boker, author of 
‘Calaynos,’ ‘Anna Boleyn,’ &c. ‘The Podesta’s 
Daughter’ is a dramatic piece of considerable 
merit, but some of the minor miscellaneous poems 
are much more to our taste, and display more 
poetic feeling and fancy. Cap Sheaf, a bundle of 
tales and sketches, by Lewis Myrtle, contains 
pleasant light reading, somewhat after the spirit of 
Washington Irving’s ‘Sketch Book.’ The Children 
of Light, a Theme for the Time, by Caroline 
Cheseb, author of ‘ Isa,’ ‘ Dreamland,’ &c., is a tale 
of domestic life, coloured with such light as an 
American authoress of deep feeling, delicate senti- 
ment, and considerable ability is likely to throw on 





her subject. The English readers will be surprised 
and amused by some of the philosophico-religious 
speculations which seem familiar with their Ameri- 
can sisters, even such as dwell in such remote and 
unknown places as Canandaigua, from which the 
book is dated. We observe that while these 
American imported books have the agents’ names 
merely pasted on the title-page, others have a new 
title-page added in London, although the book is 
printed in America, a practice hardly justifiable, 
and which ought not to be continued. 

In Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, a volume of 
Yule-tede Stories is given, being a collection of 
popular tales and traditions from the Swedish, 
Danish, and German, edited by Benjamin Thorpe, 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Munich. Most of these tales are very old, few of 
them being later than the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, and many being traditions of the ancient 
pagan epochs of the north of Europe. The tales 
are taken from the most popular books on the sub- 
ject in the several languages, and present a strange 
collection of Scandinavian and Teutonic tales and 
traditions. Of many of the oldest tales there are 
counterparts in the stories of other countries, even 
Servia, Persia, and the far East, and the more 
ancient the tradition the more wide-spread are the 
sources of similar inventions in other languages. 
Apart from the amusement afforded by the book, it 
contains materials for curious historical and ethno- 
logical investigations. In the Classical Library the 
last volume consists of a literal prose translation of 
The Pharsalia of Lucan, with notes, by H. T. 
Riley, B.A. The text of Weise has generally been 
followed by the translator, other readings being 
occasionally adopted. Lucan is one of the classics 
of which the text is the most corrupt; and it has 
for various reasons less of the attention of critics 
than most other ancient books. It will be re- 
membered that from the famous Delphin edition of 
the classics, prepared for the educational use of the 
Dauphin of France, Lucan is excluded, on account 
of the noble spirit of liberty which his poem 
breathes. Mr. Riley’s translation has the merit of 
correct literality, and also of being the first prose 
English version. There have been two metrical 
versions—that of May in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and that of Nicholas Rowe, the 
former of which is remarkably literal for a poetic 
rendering. 

Among miscellaneous books and pamphlets re- 
cently received, wemay name, as worthy of attention 
to those interested in the several subjects, A Chant- 
Book, being a selection of the Psalms and other por- 
tions of Scripture, arranged by William Shelmer- 
dine, Professor of Music, with remarks bearing 
upon the extended use of chanting in Protestant 
churches, The Isthmus of Darien Ship Canal, by 
Dr. Cullen, gives a narration of the writer’s explor- 
ing expedition in these regions, with an account of 
the various plans for the great inter-oceanic com- 
munication, and a detailed notice of the present 
arrangements for cutting a ship canal across the 
isthmus, the contract for which it seems has been 
undertaken by Sir Charles Fox, Henderson, Brassey, 
and Cullen. The voyage from Southampton to 
Sydney will, it is expected, be reduced to fifty 
days by this route. The part of the isthmus in- 
dicated in Dr. Cullen’s scheme is at the entire 
extremity of the Bay of Panama, between the 
Gulph of S. Miguel and Port Escoces, in New 
Granada. <A pamphlet by Pierce Conolly, M.A., 
is entitled, The Coming Struggle with Rome, not 
Religious but Political, being an American’s warn- 
ing to the English people on the encroachments of 
the Papacy on civil liberty. By the Rev. R. Bruce 
Kennard, a short treatise on The Evidences of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, is not of much 
originality, but the notes display,extensive reading, 
and present some useful extracts from Bishop 
Butler, on some thoughts in whose Analogy Mr. 
Kennard’s labours are illustrative. A treatise on 
Moral-Sanatory Economy, by Henry M’Cormac, 
M.D., a distinguished physician in Belfast, contains 
a great variety of important matter, relating to the 
moral and physical improvement of society. The 
nature of the work may be gathered from the 
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headings of the chapters,—Female Degradation, 
Employment, Education, Household Culture, Cri- 
minal Management, Physical Training, Clothing, 
Food, Drink, Air, Drainage, Prevention of Disease. 
On these subjects Dr. M’Cormac gives the results 
of his observations and reflections, with valuable 
practical suggestions. A Plea for our own Coast, 
and for our Cape Colony, refers to the danger of 
French invasion, and while ridiculing the ideas of 
the Peace Society, considers that various moral 
improvements in British society and government 
will secure safety against hostile troubles, The 
writer seems a pious and patriotic man, but the 
connexion between French invasion and his subse- 
quent plea for missions to Africa is not very 
obvious. A Practical Introduction to English 
Composition, by Robert Armstrong and Thomas 
Armstrong, Head Masters of the Normal Institu- 
tion, and of Buccleugh Sessional School, Edinburgh, 
will be found a useful manual of instruction, pre- 
pared by teachers who have had large experience 
in education. The writers have managed to com- 
press a great amount of varied information into this 
little treatise, at the same time that it is an excel- 
lent text-book for oral instruction by intelligent 
masters. A new edition appears of M. Soyer’s 
Modern Housewife, of which the issue has already 
reached thirty thousand copies. The book con- 
tains as much useful and practical information as 
any rival treatise on cookery, while the amusing 
yet sensible remarks of the author give additional 
value to the work. For household use a cookery 
book will be doubly acceptable which considerately 
allots separate chapters to ‘nursery dinners,’ 
‘comforts for invalids,’ and other special subjects 
adapted to all sorts and conditions of eaters. The 
literary part of the book is no small feature of its 
excellence. A high medical authority, the ‘Lancet,’ 
calls M. Soyer ‘the Brougham of literary, prac- 
tical, and eloquent cuisinerie.’ 

As an example to youths aspiring after military 
renown, we have now A Life of Wellington for 
Boys, illustrated with eight wood-engravings after 
drawings by John Absolon. ‘In narrating for 
young readers,” says the author, ‘the deeds of 
England’s greatest soldier, the writer has borne in 
mind the Duke’s celebrated criticism of Sir William 
Allan’s picture of the Battle of Waterloo, ‘Good, 
very good! not too much smoke.’” 
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NEPTUNE, URANUS, AND SATURN. 


THE following are extracts from letters addressed 
by Mr. Lassell to the Astronomical Society, to Mr. 
Warren De la Rue, and to Mr. Sheepshanks, de- 
scriptive of his recent remarkable observations of 
the above-named planets in Malta, 


‘Valetta, Nov. 1, 1852. 

**You will, I hope, have received a letter I wrote 
to you shortly after my arrival, giving you my first 
naked-eye impressions of this climate. Iam now 
enabled to say, that I find it quite as favourable for 
the use of the telescope as I had anticipated — 
incomparably more so than at Starfield, both in 
respect of quantity and quality of clear sky. My 
first observation through the telescope was on the 
5th of last month, but it was not completed in 
respect of clock-motion and driving apparatus until 
the 16th, and on the 26th we were visited with a 
tremendous ‘ gregale,’ which, beside causing some 
shipwrecks with loss of life in the harbour, and up- 
setting a whole battery of 24-pounders as if they 
had been ninepins, gave my roof a tremendous 
shake, and, partly dislodging it from the wall, 
would, I believe, have carried it quite away, if it 
had not ‘brought up’ against the strong frame- 
work of the polar axis. Happily no injury was 
done to the telescope beyond crushing the tube of 
the finder, and that without injury to the optical 
part. This has lost me some eight or ten days; 
but all the mischief is now repaired, and since the 
27th I have observed every night, the weather 
having settled again so as to be even finer than 
before the storm. The principal objects viewed 
are, as you may surmise, Neptune, Uranus, and 
Saturn, the last being an object of such surpassing 
interest as to absorb almost more than its share of 
attention. I send you herewith a careful drawing 
of its present appearance ; and, if viewed through a 





blackened tube with one eye, at the distance of 
three or four feet, it presents so exact a fac-simile 
of the picture afforded by the 20-foot telescope and 
a power of 650, that I know not how to introduce 
| ® correction. Ihave compared it carefully with 
| the telescopic image, by having it well illuminated 
| and placed alongside the eye-piece, in order to 
form this estimation, and the only thing that sug- 
gests itself as a possible improvement of its accuracy, 
would be a very slight increase of breadth of the 
outer ring, at the expense of the breadth of inner 
| bright ring. To rival the original, however, in 
| beauty, I find to be impossible, especially from 
| want of proper colouring. The two principal 
| equatorial belts are of a ruddy brown colour, 
| changing pretty suddenly at the southern edge of 
| the most southern of these belts into a dusky bluish- 
| green colour, very much deepened around the south 
| pole, the exact place of which seems to be marked 
out by a circular lighter shade. This dusky portion 
is much variegated by minute dark stripes and 
lines, which defy imitation with the pencil. One 
of the most striking attendant phenomena, which I 
now note for the first time, is the evident trans- 
parency of the obscure ring. [I intend in future, 
in speaking of the rings, to adopt M. Otto Struve’s 
nomenclature, calling the outer ring A, the inter- 
mediate B, and the obscure ring C.] The ring C, 
crossing the ball, is of a much lighter texture or 
colour than the other parts, and both limbs of the 
planet can readily be traced through it, and quite 
as plainly as in the drawing, when the latter is 
treated as I have pointed out. The effect is pre- 
cisely that of a band of crape stretched within the 
ring, which, projected on the white ball, would 
appear of a lighter hue than where projected on the 
dark sky. There is evidently also a sudden pale- 
ness of the main division of the rings where it 
crosses the ball—scarcely sufficiently marked in 
the drawing—as if in some degree, at least, the 
ball were seen through the division. The shading 
on the inner edge of the ring B extends cleariy 
within one-third of its entire breadth of the outer 
edge, and during some rare glimpses appeared to 
me as if it were constructed in narrow concentric 
circles. No division, properly so called, could at 
any time be traced or imagined on the ring 4; but 
there was an evident shade in the middle of its 





























breadth, and occupying about one-third of it. 
This was seen night after night with different 
powers, from 297 to 650, so that Iam perfectly 
satisfied of its existence, nearly as shown in the 
drawing. Its depth of shade is rather deeper than 
the darkest shading of B close to its inner edge. 

‘* A remarkable sudden projection of the shadow 
of the ball on the ring, where it crosses the division, 
was noticed especially from the 5th to the middle 
of October, when the shadow was much larger than 
it now is. It is just indicated in the drawing, but 
not so palpably as in the original when best scen, 
Tam not able to say whether or not it is an optical 
deception, arising from the juxtaposition of the 
division and shadow. A more remarkable pheno- 
menon was repeatedly noticed on the opposite 
limb, appearing like an elongated spot, sometimes 
extending up to the division, but generally falling 
short of it, and projected on the ring B. That 
something was there I am persuaded, but I can 
offer no explanation of it. 

“IT must now allude to a most extraordinary 
anomaly, which I confess myself utterly at a joss to 
explain. Notwithstanding the exquisite views I 
have had of the planet since my arrival here, far 
exceeding in sharpness of definition all I have ever 
seen at Starfield, I have never obtained a single 
glimpse of the division in the ring C, seen and 
measured micrometrically by M. Otto Struve ; nor 
of the ring being concentrally divided into two, as 
seen by Mr. Dawes. On every occasion, and when 
most sharply defined, it appears of one uniform 
texture and depth of shade, constantly conveying 
to my mind the idea of network or a crape veil, as 
I originally described it. Moreover, when best 
seen, the part crossing the ball seemed of uniform 
density, the northern edge not appearing sensibly 
darker than the southern. 

‘If what I have described should not give an 
adequate notion of the amount of precision or 
sharpness of the telescopic image, I may add, that 
Enceladus, even when over the ball, and now not 
more than the narrowest breadth of the ring from 
it, is not to be overlooked ; and Mimas, when at 
a considerable distance from his greatest elonga- 
tion, is steadily seen with various powers, from 
297 to 650, with the splendour of the planet fully 
in view. The vast difference of visibility of Mimas 
and Enceladus is only to be appreciated by those 
who have seen both together. 

‘‘The superiority of vision I am now enjoying is 
not confined, however, to Saturn ; I am enabled to 
watch the satellite of Neptune every night—com- 
pletely round his orbit. On the 30th of October I 
observed him very near his closest approach to the 
planet, and certainly then with extreme difficulty, 
being, as nearly as I could judge, not more than 
eight-tenths of the planet’s diameter from his limb. 
My usual micrometer powers, of 614 and 760, 
failed to show the satellite, and it was only after 
trying a succession of single lenses, that a power of 
1917 at last brought it out. The two new satellites 
of Uranus, too, Ariel and Umbriel, I have been 
enabled, not only to see, but to measure micro- 
metrically—a thing I was never able to do in Eng- 
land, as I was there always obliged to hide the 
planet in order to see them. I hope, therefore, to 
get a large and good series of measures of these 
and of the satellite of Neptune, as well as of the old 
satellites of Uranus, the results of which I will send 
you in due time. 

“I believe, however, that all the advantages of 
vision of which I speak do not arise from the cli- 
mate and greater altitude of the objects, but in 
some sensible degree from the increased perfection 
of the figure of the speculum. You will remember 
1 some time ago mentioned that I was engaged in 
some attempts to improve the action of the polish- 
ing machine, in producing the utmost attainable 
regularity of curve. After a great many elaborate 


contrivances, none of which satisfied me, I hit upon 
a very simple modification, which, I think, answers 
the end perfectly, and enables me to produce far 
more perfect figures, and with much more ease and 
certainty than formerly. I intend to take an early 
opportunity of sending you a description of the 
mechanism superadded to the machine. 


After the 
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addition of this improvement, I refigured, shortly 
before I left home, specula A and C, both of which 
I brought with me, but as yet I have only worked 
with A. 

“‘Tpresume that, unless another hurricane blows 
away my observatory, I am located here for the 
next three or four months. W. Lasse.” 


** Valetta, Nov. 8, 1852. 

“Tam ashamed of having so long delayed to thank 
you for the ‘skeleton forms’ of Saturn you have 
been so kind as to send me. How did you draw 
the outline so perfectly? It seems to me the best 
representation of a circle in perspective I have ever 
seen. 

“T sent a drawing of the planet to the Astrono- 
mical Society, which may possibly be on the table 
at the meeting of this month, exhibiting such phe- 
nomena as I had at that time been able to make 
out, using your ‘form’ as a scale, and making such 
changes in the proportions of the ball and rings as 
I thought necessary. Your drawing, however, I 
think generally so correct, that the variations I 
have introduced are but small. As I sent a pretty 
long letter to Mr. Sheepshanks, detailing what I 
had then seen, it is unnecessary to repeat what you 
will already have heard ; I may add that I was 
then able to state the result of only a very few 
observations, and those made under the disadvan- 
tages of an unfinished observatory. Iam happy 
to tell you, that both in respect to the skies here 
and of the performance of the telescope, I have 
reason for the highest satisfaction. Since the 
restoration of the Observatory, on the 27th ult., 
after the storm, there has not been a single cloudy 
night, nor one unfit even for delicate work ; so that 
you may suppose that observing, recording, and 
taking needful repose, leave me scarce a moment’s 
leisure. The nights are as remarkable for tran- 
quillityas transparency; and I have not encountered 
one of those nights so frequent at Starfield, on 
which I only opened the Observatory to close it in 
disgust. 

“The satellite of Neptune is a bright object, not 
to be for a moment overlooked by the most cursory 
observer, and the two new satellites of Uranus are 
constantly conspicuous in the field of an eye-piece 
magnifying 1018 times, which is, indeed, the best 
power, in the finer states of the air, for exhibiting 
both planet and satellites. Iam enabled also to 
add that the figure of the speculum appears to be 
all that could be wished or desired. It is the first 
fruits of the transverse motion superadded to the 
polishing machine, rendering it in my judgment a 
perfect engine for figuring specula. The night of 
the 4th inst., when the air was somewhat better 
than usual, Saturn was exhibited in a style that 
beggars description ; power 650. The number of 
minute belts and stripes all over the ball defies my 
delineating powers ; but I shall try to record the 
main phenomena. 

“P.S. The night of the 4th confirmed all I had 
previously seen, but scarcely added anything more, 
except revealing more minute and numerous mark- 
ings on the ball. W. LAssett.” 


* Valetta, Nov. 25, 1852. 

“Since my letter to you of the 2nd, I have been 
favoured with one or two nights of finer quality 
than usual, especially the 4th inst., when the 
planet Uranus and his four satellites were ex- 
hibited with a power of 1018 in a style I never saw 

fore or ever hoped to see. The near satellites 
were bright objects, and not for a moment to be 
overlooked. ‘he disc of the planet was harder and 
sharper than I have ever seen it with any power in 
England, yet I could not satisfactorily make out 
any phenomena upon its surface. Under these 
favourable circumstances I carefully surveyed the 
planet round to the distance of 23’, without finding 
any points of light which might probably be other 
satellites. I obtained on this occasion good micro- 
metrical measures in position and distance of all 
the four satellites, and also some measures of the 
diameter of the disc. 

“The view of Saturn with 650 left nothing to 
desire in hardness and sharpness of definition, 
except the removal of some slight atmospheric 











disturbances rendered visible with this power. So 
far as the telescope was concerned, no defect what- 
ever of the image was appreciable. The view 
with 22 inches was compared with that afforded by 
the full aperture, and the latter was preferred, the 
outside annulus appearing to add to the light and 
sharpness of the image, though it diminished the 
blackness of the field. A number of minute and 
exquisite markings on the southern portion of the 
ball, together with three distinct dark blue or 
bluish-green belts, were for the first time distinctly 
noted ; and both limbs of the planet were most dis- 
tinctly traced through the obscure ring, quite up to 
the inner edge of the inner bright ring. What can 
this marvellous and unique appendage—the obscure 
ring—-be ?_ Ido not venture much into the field of 
speculation myself, but I can scarcely help won- 
dering whether this sort of tangible nebula can be 
a connecting link between the more attenuated 
nebul of the universe, and the solid bodies of our 
planetary system. 

“«Tn other respects, the views of Saturn obtained 
on this remarkably fine night did not add much to 
the phenomena I had previously seen by glimpses ; 
but my attention became more directed to the de- 
lineation of the belts and phenomena of the ball ; 
and between this night and the 13th inst. I made 
a number of observations, which by means of de- 
scription, and a sufficiently rude drawing sent 
herewith, I will attempt to put upon record. First, 
then, referring to Mr, De la Rue’s diagram, and 
reckoning southward from the southern portion of 
the obscure ring where it crosses the ball, there is 
the brilliant zone about equal in breadth to the 
sum of the two bright rings at their narrowest 
part. Secondly, the principal ruddy belt extending 
from about 7° to 28° south latitude. Thirdly, a 
white zone about 5° broad, not, however, so brilliant 
as the first zone, nor so uniform and well defined 
in its brightness. Fourthly, a yellowish ruddy 
belt terminating sharply about 45° in. Fifthly, 
an extremely narrow dark blue or bluish-green belt. 
Sixthly, another light zone, but of a deeper shade, 
and marking the commencement of the bluish-green 
portion. Seventhly, a lighter narrow blue belt 
passing through the 60th degree. Eighthly, a still 
deeper-shaded light zone. Ninthly, a sharply- 
defined, very dark blue belt, a little above the 70th 
degree, and encircling the pole. Of this belt about 
three-fourths of the whole circle can be seen, in- 
cluding within it the pole itself, marked by a 
lighter-coloured spot of about 20° diameter. Thus, 
if the less shaded parts, or those I have called 
zones, be the body of the planet, there will be 
distinctly traced five belts,—two ruddy and three 
of a neutral tint or bluish-green colour. I scarcely 
know how to apologise sufficiently for the rudeness 
of the drawing ; but not being an artist, I have not 
attempted to produce an artistic effect, but only to 
convey a correct idea, And I have, I believe, 
only further to observe, that while I have not at- 
tempted to introduce the more delicate lines, some- 
thing like what I have drawn undoubtedly exists 
on the planet, though softened down and made 
infinitely less staring than it is in the drawing. 

“‘The ambiguous ‘spot’ on the south-following 
portion of ring B, close to the ball mentioned in 
my former letter, appears to have been the germ 
of the coming shadow, which, on the 15th instant, 
had become plain on the following portion of ring 
B, without being visible on ring A, and while the 
shadow still lingered on the preceding side. This 
lingering shadow had now assumed the form which 
the ‘spot’ previously spoken of presented in the 
early part of October, and would appear to be the 
‘remarkable sudden projection of the shadow of 
the ball’ there spoken of. Whether or no this 
projection indicates, as has been suggested, some | 
peculiarity of form of the edges of the rings, I 
certainly saw the shadow itself fairly entered on 
ring B on the following side, while it still remained 
visible as a fine line on the preceding side. 

“T shall obtain, I doubt not, some additional 
testimony about the orbit of Hyperion, having 
watched him through an entire period, and ob- 
tained measures of him even at both his opposition 
and conjunction, 
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“This is a marvellous climate, a single month 
yielding almost three times as many observations 
of the satellites of Uranus and Neptune asI got all 
last year! The last three days, however, the wea- 
ther has broken, and we have violent gusts of 
wind and tremendous showers of rain. 

“*W. Lasser,” 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPERS, 


THE advertising columns of a newspaper afford 
many curious glimpses of social life and manners, 
and contribute yood materials for studying the in- 
ternal history of a people. From a few numbers 
of the ‘ Adelaide Observer,’ which we have just 
received, the latest date October 2, we gather a few 
notices which illustrate various points of colonial 
society, apart from the political and commercial 
topics which form the bulk of the contents of the 
papers. The first advertisement of the first paper 
in the file strikes the key-note to the whole series. 
It is headed ‘ Gold, Gold, Gold,’ and is followed by 
a number of announcements about ‘ Gold purchased 
at the highest cost price,’ ‘Gold assay certificates 
sold,’ ‘Gold remitted to England for sale,’ ‘ Gold 
weighed free of charge.’ The golden thread runs 
through the whole texture of the newspaper mate- 
rials. The advertisements about food, implements, 
utensils, clothing, arms, and other necessaries, are 
chiefly addressed ‘to the diggers,’ the number of 
whom, even in agricultural South Australia, may 
be conceived, when it is stated that at one station 
alone—Bendigo Creek,—17,000 licenses were sold 
in a single month. The number of unlicensed dig- 
gers is very great, and their discovery and pursuit 
form no little part of the duty of the police at the 
diggings. The postal arrangements being ‘lament- 
ably inefficient,’ and the migratory habits of the 
diggers rendering the difficulty of communication 
greater, the ‘ Adelaide Observer’ announces an 
agency for the wide circulation of that paper, and 
offers to convey intelligence by advertisements, at 
the cheap rate of one shilling a line at the diggings, 
and half that rate at Adelaide. Accordingly, each 
paper has a series of notices, headed ‘ Messages to 
the Diggings,’ of which the following are average 
specimens :— 
MESSAGES TO THE DIGGINGS. 

TABITHA, Widow of , hopes the three 

men in the tent, at Bendigo Creek, with her husband, 
when suffocated by charcoal fire, will not withhold her 
husband’s SHARE of GOLD from her and her child, as she 
has nothing else to depend upon. 

Kooringa, July 22, 1852. 


HILIP and JAMES—-Send our beloved Parents 
FIFTY POUNDS immediately. Tom arrived 31st 
of July. Enquire at the Post-Office for him and TT 











B. .—Your Wife has not yet started from 
¢ England. The passage-money has been raised, and 
the Balance will be forwarded per steamer, which is ex- 
ected to reach England in two months, by your particular, 
R. F. Salubrious Billy, Mrs. Matthew, and family, are all 
well, 
N.B.—Don’t forget our three big Nuggets. 


(CHARLES E. 

Adelaide, 17th September. 

Amidst the abundance of the precious metal, 
actual coin of the currency is not always easily 
obtained. An ingenious draper finds his goods slow 
of sale, and tries to quicken the circulation of money 
by raising a panic. 

GOLD, SILVER, AND COPPER COIN. 
FIFTY THOUSAND SPECIE 


DAILY AND HOURLY EXPECTED BY THAT SPLENDID 
STEAM-SHIP ‘‘ AUSTRALIAN.” 
{OARDERS of coin beware! The time is fast 

approaching when all attempts to stop the free cir- 
culation of Silver and Gold will provg fruitless. 

ALFRED SPAIN guarantees TWENTY-ONE SHIL- 
LINGS’ value in GOODS for every ONE POUND NOTE 
of the Bank of South Australia. 

Strayed horses and bullocks are inquired for in 
every paper in great numbers, proving great laxity 
in the observance of the eighth commandment. 
Stealing a horse in Australia is as little a matter of 
conscience as taking the permanent loan of an 





.—Where are you at all? 
C. H. P. 
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umbrella in England. Weare glad to observe that 
the fine arts are not wholly neglected in the general 
reign of avarice. One dealer in pictures heads his 
advertisement ‘ Fine Arts and the Fair Sex,’ and 
another professes to possess the following actual 
treasures :— 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of PAINTINGS, 
by eminent Artists, now on SALE at ——’s Show- 
rooms :— 
Tintern Abbey, by Frederick Watts. 
View in Wales, ditto. 
Landscapes, by Arthur Wilson. 
English Cottage Doors, by Biggs, R.A. 
Dolly Varden, Sea Coast, by Shaver; Witherington’s Hop 
— (the original sketch), Dutch Peasants Fighting, by 
ant and Badwyn; Maltese Archway, by Canaletta; Sea 
Piece, by Vernet ; and many others of equal celebrity. 

The frequency of Semitic names, such as Aarons, 
Solomons, and the like, verify the truth of the 
Hebrew proverb, that where the carcase is there the 
eagles will gather together. The occasional adver- 
tisements in German indicate the number of emi- 
grants who only understand that language. 

Of the moral state of Society in South Australia 
no flattering picture appears in the report of an 
agricultural meeting in Adelaide. Among the 
toasts was— 

«<¢ The South Australian Gold-diggers.’ 

* Drunk enthusiastically. 

** Mr. Dixon responded to the toast. When he entered 
that room he did not expect to be called upon so snaringly, 
for he had been only seven weeks in the colony, though he 
was a resident of three years’ standing in Victoria. He was 
one of the very earliest to try his fortune for Gold at Mount 
Alexander when it first broke out, and he believed from all 
he had seen, that this would be the land of bread, and | 
Victoria the land of money. He hoped, as he could see 
some brother diggers at the table, that he might be allowed 
to give them all a word of advice—to take care of their | 
money. When he fled from Melbourne, finding it a place 
not fit to live in, he hoped to see in Adelaide none of that 
dirty flashiness and reckless waste of money which he had | 
seen there. But he was mistaken—it was much the same | 
here—and he was sorry to see men wko worked so hard so 
ready to squander their gains. | 

“ Song—‘ And sae will we yet.’” | 

The notices relating to education lead us to fear 
that learning and its professors are not receiving | 
their share of the harvest which other classes of 
society are now reaping. 
the title of the Central Academy, offers to board 














and educate pupils for five guineas a quarter, and | pathy with the happy condition of those ladies who 
day scholars are invited at rates too low to specify. | have the reputation of being essentially addicted 
The school-room is described as ‘ commodious and | to tea-drinking, in asong, ‘ Ye Fair Sex of Britain,’ 
well-ventilated,’ and the teacher is ‘licensed by the and Mr. Cooper has undertaken to show the dread- 


Central Board of Education,’ yet for a quarter’s 
board and education he only ventures to ask five 
guineas from each pupil. 
board, education, washing, and all ordinary school 
materials, for twenty-four guineas per annum! 
‘The school-master is abroad,’ speaking figuratively, 
but a real living dominie had better not go to Aus- 
tralia, or if he does he had better exchange his book 
for a cradle, and his rod for a pickaxe. There 
are authorities, however, to attend to the cause 
of education, for we find a notice to the following 
effect : — 


HE CENTRAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 
having reason to believe that in many of the country 
districts the establishment of this Board since the 1st of 
May last is but imperfectly known, Notice is hereby given, 
that the Board is most anxious to receive such necessary 
information from residents of districts where no Schools 
have as yet been established, as will enable them to take 
the requisite steps to extend the benefits of the Act of 
Council to promote Education in South Australia to those 
districts. By order of the Board, 
W. C. CRANE, Secretary. 
Some of the miscellaneous articles in the papers 
show intelligent and active exertion in matters of 
scientific and literary interest. A paper on ‘The 
Bullion Act of South Australia,’ signed B, Herschel 
Babbage, is written in a way that makes us suppose 
the writer is related to the distinguished philoso- 
phers whose names he bears. A very sensible letter 
from a member of the Adelaide Mechanics’ Institute 
suggests the immediate formation of a local geolo- 
gical museum :— 


“*T would ask the members and patrons of the Adelaide 


Mechanics’ Institute (through you) if it would not be pos- 
sible and advisable to try to get up in some way, a small 

lection of speci to illustrate, by autopsy, the valu- 
able and available parts of the many standard works on 
mineralogy in their library, which are, at present, of little 
use, b , as ‘a cabbage would never be recognisable by 
verbal description’ only, for a far stronger reason the 








| support of which a ‘ Sentiment’ will be given illus- 


A school, dignified by | we presume, by the result of the Stafford House 


Another academy offers | Beard.’ After a promenade of ‘ thirty minutes,’ it 


curious shades and transitions which quartz, conglomerate, 
tufa, lava, breccia, trap, old red sandstone, &c. &c., would 
remain a blank to a reader who has never had access to the 
actual rock or mineral described.” 

We are gratified by observing in the literary 
department of the paper various extracts from our 
own columns, and one number giving the whole 
of. our biographical notice of Thomas Moore 
(‘L. G.’ 1852, p. 230), though the Adelaide editor 
alters the title of our paper. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE London Temperance League intend holding 
a Soirée and Musical Festival at the Whittington 
Club on Monday, under the presidency of the 
illustrious author of ‘The Bottle,’ which will 
doubtless contribute largely to the popularity of 
the pump and the tea-pot. The increasing import 
duty on tea, and consequent increase in the general 
revenue and prosperity of the country, is a power- 
ful argument in favour of these liquid revels; and 
we rejoice that a temperance version of ‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia’ is to be introduced on this occasion, 
abstracting the grog. The music is to be sung by 
two recent converts to temperance, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper, strengthened by a chorus of the Bands of 
Hope, and the selection is an extremely appropriate 
one. As symbolic of the courage necessary to 
abstain from filthy frothy decoctions of malt and 
hops before quaffing the flowing bowl of congou, 
the entertainment opens with ‘The Manly Heart ;’ 
and that the abstainer from alcohol may not find 
himself entirely out of spirits, Mr. Cruikshank’s 
address, which, like that of Mr. Jerrold’s about 
Taxes on Knowledge, will probably partake of the 
humorous, is to be followed by the song of ‘The 
Merry Craftsman.’ That mirth may not beget in- 
difference, Mr. Cooper will now invigorate the 
Saxon breast with the song of ‘The Stanch Tee- 
totaller,’ followed by an appeal to the ladies, in 


trative of ‘‘the power of female influence when 
exerted to abolish evil customs,” as exemplified, 


mission. Mrs. Cooper is then to exhibit her sym- 


ful converse of this state of single felicity in an 
| aria buffa, descriptive of the delinquencies of ‘ Blue 


| is intended to illustrate the growing development 

of temperance, by a song in which the teapot will 
| be exchanged for ‘ The Old Oaken Bucket.’ Lastly, 
| a ‘Temperance Melody’ is to be sung by Mrs. 
| Cooper, descriptive of ‘ Home Blessings;’ and the 
| ladies are expected to join in a general ‘ Sentiment,’ 
| involving ‘the pledge and promise of a sober 


Rochester. There is a Chapter Commission,—wh 
is so little heard of their watchfulness and labours ? 
Our notice of this subject has not been from its 
connexion with ecclesiastical questions, but from 
its bearings on the cause of education, for the ex- 
tension of which the surplus church revenues ought 
to be made more available. 

The Geographical Society of France held its 
annual sitting in Paris a few days ago, After the 
disposal of the routine business, Lieutenant Bellot, 
of the French navy, gave a spirited and very in- 
teresting account of the expedition, of which he 
formed part, under Captain Kennedy, sent out 
some time ago to search after Sir John Franklin. 
All the important parts of his very lucid narrative 
have already been made public in the reports of 
Captain Kennedy, and in that of the Lieutenant 
himself, published in the ‘ Moniteur ;’ but we ob- 
serve that he expressed the opinion that if Sir John 
Franklin and his brave band have perished, it 
could not have been for want of food, owing to the 
facility with which it can be obtained by shooting 
and fishing. 

The Geographical Society of Saint Petersburg 
is about to despatch expeditions to make scientific 
researches in Eastern Siberia and Kamtchatka, 
in the Caspian Sea and the neighbourhood, and in 
different parts of the least-known European and 
Asiatic provinces of Russia. The expedition to 
Siberia excites the greatest interest, and it is ex- 
pected that it will make some important additions 
to the different branches of science. Twelve young 
men are to accompany it for the express purpose 
of taking astronomical, magnetic, and meteorologic 
observations. 

The Association for Promoting Cheap and Uniform 
Postage Rates has turned its attention to one parti- 
cular department, in which it is thought that the 
objects of the movement may be safely and speedily 
carried into effect. Ata meeting of the Council, 
held on the 6th of January, it was resolved “that 
the first object of the Association is to extend the 
system of uniform penny postage, already in opera- 
tion between the United Kingdom and the Channel 
Islands, to the whole of the British colonies and 
possessions.” At present the total amount of 
postal revenue for all the colonies does not exceed 
200,0007. a-year. It is not proposed that the 
whole of this should be sacrificed, but even if it 
were, it is argued that the loss would not deserve 
to be taken into account, in considering how much 
the abandonment even of the whole ‘ would pro- 
mote the commerce, education, freedom of com- 
munication, and friendly relations between the 
colonies and the mother country.” The Associa- 
tion aims at the reduction of international postage 
also, but meanwhile it is good policy to confine its 

efforts chiefly to the colonial department, the con- 
trol of which rests with this country. The favour- 











| generation.’ 
| The Peace Society seems to have sustained little 
| damage from the hostility and the ridicule which 
| have been directed so vigorously against it. Not 
| even the threatened invasion, and the enrolment of 
| the militia, have deterred its members from prose- 
| cuting their pacific purposes. A great conference 
| is summoned at Manchester at the end of this 
, month, the list of requisitionists embracing many 
| men of influence throughout the country, about 
| twenty members of parliament, and the mayors of 
| some of the chief towns of England and Scotland. 
| Mr. Whiston has succeeded in shaming the Chap- 
| ter of Rochester into some acknowledgment of 
| their malversation of trust. The students on the 
foundation are to receive 30]. 10s., instead of 51. 
each ; the poor scholars, instead of 27. 13s. 4d., are 
to get 167. 13s. 4d., and the bedesmen, precentor, 
and other officials, have corresponding advances in 
their incomes. All the years that these payments 
have been made according to the old rate of money, 
as if the cathedral property had never increased in 
value for three centuries, the salaries of the Dean 
and Chapter were advancing with the times. It 
seems that each canon has received during the last 
seven years an average sum of 1000/. At the 
Archiepiscopal Cathedral of Canterbury matters are 
in a more disgraceful state than they were even at 





able consideration of the Government may be 
looked for, as Earl Granville, one of the cabinet 
| ministers, is the President of the Postage Associa- 
| tion. A correspondence has since been published 
in The Times, between Don Manuel de Ysasi, the 
honorary secretary of the Postal Association, and 
the Comte W. d’Adlerberg of St. Petersburg, pre- 
sident of the Postage department of the Russian 
Empire, from which it appears that the proposal 
for cheap and uniform international postage will be 
favourably considered by the Imperial Government. 

Many of our legal and mercantile readers are 
acquainted with Mr. Leone Levi’s digest of ‘The 
Commercial Law of the World,’ one of the most 
able modern contributions to legal science. For 
the benefit of merchants and others engaged in 
business, the council of King’s College, London, 
has invited Mr. Levi to give a course of lectures 
on the Mercantile Law of the United Kingdom, 
and of those countries with which British commerce 
is chiefly carried on. The lectures will commence 


next week, and we doubt not that many will be 
glad to avail themselves of this opportunity to get 
information on subjects in which their comfort and 
fortune are materially involved. The Emperor of 
Austria has awarded to Mr. Levi’s publication the 
gold medal “for literary and artistic merit.” 

A new educational institution has just been esta: 
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blished for preparing pupils for those professions 
and offices specially requiring mathematical and 
statistical training. The object is an important 
one, and the names of those by whom it is pro- 
jected afford guarantee for the efficiency of the 
undertaking. Mr. R. Bullen, actuary, and Fellow 
of the Statistical Society, is the Professor of Mathe- 
matics, and Mr. R. Thompson Jopling, actuary to 
the Atheneum Life Assurance Company, is the 
Professor of Statistics. The objects of the ‘ Mathe- 
matical and Statistical Institute’ are thus stated 
in the Prospectus :— 


“This Institution is designed to give elementary and 
complete instruction to those preparing themselves to be- 
come Actuaries, or about to be engaged in pursuits requir- 
ing Mathematical or Statistical knowledge, either profes- 
sional or political, such as Officers of either service, aspirants 
for the House of Commons, Government or other political 
Situations, and Students of Colleges or public Institutions, 
preparing for examinations and degrees. 

«The want of such an Institution is daily becoming more 
urgent, from the increased demand for special and practical 
scientific information; and from the difficulty felt in attain- 


mE The Colleges, indeed, afford elementary instruction to 
youths; but this Institution seeks to give that exact scien- 
tific assistance required by each individual in the develop- 
ment of his peculiar purpose. It also — more par- 
ticularly to those who, while requiring such Mathematical 
and Statistical information, have other professional pursuits 
to attend to, and for this reason the instruction will be 
given in the evening. 

“The duties of an Actuary will be taught in every branch, 

including the most improved system of Book-keeping in 
Life Assurance Companies. This latter department to be 
conducted by a professional Accountant of eminence.” 
The number of those to whom such preparatory 
studies are essential, and the special nature of the 
instruction, render advisable the existence of a 
separate educational establishment in the metro- 
polis, and we hope it may meet with the success 
which its importance deserves. 

The decline of the drama in England is no result 
of any diminished admiration of the old English 
dramatists, and least of all of the immortal Shak- 
speare. Every year gives proof of deeper and 
wider study and appreciation of Shakspeare’s works. 
The first number has this month been published of 
a paper entitled ‘The Shakspeare Repository,’ 
edited by James Hamilton Fennel, intended for the 
collection and preservation of miscellaneous notices 
relating to the poet's life and works. Among the 
articles in the number are the following, ‘On the 
True Orthography and Etymology of the Poet’s 
Name,’ ‘Shakspeare’s Bequest to his Wife,’ ‘ His 
Pedigree,’ his house, his manuscripts, relics, a list 
of his plays, critical remarks on his works, notices 
of the old London theatres. The ‘Shakspeare 
Repository,’ if continued with the same ability and 
spirit displayed in the first number, will be a valu- 
able and curious miscellany. The papers are of 
very unequal merit, but the idea of the publication 
is good, and deserves the encouragement of all who 
are interested in !nglish dramatic literature. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, M. Arago announced that Madame 
O'Connor had forwarded to him, for presentation 
to the Academy, a mass of letters addressed by 
Lagrange, the great mathematician, to D’Alembert, 
a treatise written by him in his youth on a mathe- 
matical subject, and a number of disquisitions on 
metaphysics, history, religion, &c. These papers 
were presented by D’Alembert to Condorcet, who 
was Madame O’Connor’s father ; and they have 
since then been lying neglected in a garret at her 
residence near Montargis. The letters and papers 
are of great value—not because they contain any 
striking scientific novelty, but because they reveal 
the character and private thoughts of a very 
eminent man. The contemporaries of Lagrange 
compared him to Newton-——some of them even 
(erroneously, however) thought him superior. 

The translation of the first volume of Mr. 
Macaulay’s History is obtaining immense success 
in France. It may be called the work of the 
season. Several of the principal journals of Paris 
have given elaborate reviews of it. They are 
unanimous in expressing admiration at the patient 
research it displays, at the loftiness of its philoso- 
phical tone, and especially at the brilliant style 
in which it is written ; but the decided Protestant 
and liberal feeling which pervades it is displeasing 











to such of them as belong to the despotic and ultra- 
Church party. One of the organs of this school 
even goes the length of accusing the historian 
of downright religious scepticism, because he is not 
adverse to the Reformation. 

A curious question respecting literary property 
was a few days ago submitted to the Imperial 
Court at Besancon in France. M. Proudhon, the 
well-known Socialist, author and economist, wrote 
some years back an ‘ Essay on General Grammar,’ 
which was printed but not published. After keep- 
ing the sheets for some time, he sold them as 
wastepaper to a grocer; the grocer sold them to a 
dealer in old books, and the dealer transferred 
them to a bookseller. The latter knowing the 
literary and mercantile value of M. Proudhon’s 
name, thought he could get a great deal more 
money by bringing out the sheets as a book than 
by ignobly employing them in wrapping up parcels ; 
and he accordingly announced his intention to pub- 
lish them. But M. Proudhon then stepped in and 
said, ‘‘No—you have no right to make a book of 
my wastepaper; the book is mine; the waste- 
paper alone is yours:—I sold the latter, not the 
former.” Legal proceedings took place, and the 
upshot of them was, that as the bookseller had 
bought the paper unfettered with any specific con- 
dition as to the use he was to make of it, judgment 
was given in his favour. 

To the long and constantly increasing list of 
‘royal and noble authors” will shortly have to be 
added the Pope of Rome. For some time pasta 
commission of learned ecclesiastics has been en- 
gaged by his directions in collecting from manu- 
scripts in the Vatican, in different libraries, and 
in the archives of convents, passages calculated 
to justify the view whick the Roman Catholic 
church takes of the immaculate conception of the 
Holy Virgin; and he designs to publish such a 
selection from, or condensation of them, as he 
may think fit. It is said that the researches have 
led to the discovery of some curious manuscripts 
on the subject, especially by the Greek fathers ; 
and that consequently the forthcoming publication 
will possess great literary as well as theological 
interest. The form in which the Pope’s publica- 
tion will be made is not yet decided. 

While digging the foundations of some new farm 
premises at Chitterne, near Devizes, in Wiltshire, 
the workmen met with several Roman coins. Among 
them is one of Constantine the Great, with the 
common reverse type, Gloria Exercitus, another of 
his son Constantine with the same reverse, another 
of Valens, and a fourth with the head of Rome and 
Urbs Roma with the reverse of the Wolf and 
Twins, a coin struck in the age of Constantine in 
various parts of the empire. The village of Chit- 
terne lies in one of those contracted valleys which 
intersect the plain, and may probably have been 
the site of habitations, from its sheltered situation 
and its never-failing supply of water. 

The national memorial to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the school or college for orphans of indigent 
and meritorious officers of the army, is receiving 
the public favour which so judicious and useful a 
testimonial deserves. Of the sum of 100,000/., 
which was named as a minimum for the design 
being carried into effect, nearly 70,000/. is sub- 
scribed. The capital is to be vested in trustees 
nominated by Her Majesty from among the sub- 
scribers, One of the first duties of the trustees will 
be to arrange for the erection of a building worthy 
of the object. After the perpetual blunders con- 
nected with the public buildings of this country, let 
us hope that the Wellington College may be an 
exception to the dark list of modern British archi- 
tecture. 

The chair held by M. Edgar Quinet, the well- 
known professor and author, in the Collége de 
France, at Paris, has been suppressed by imperial 
decree. M. Quinet was exiled after the coup d’état 
of December, and though elected to his chair for 
life, was dismissed. The spécialité of this gentle- 
man’s teaching was the languages and literature of 
the south of Europe. The subject will have hence- 


forth to be treated by the professor of the Germanic 
languages and literature—M, Philaréte Chasles, 





another eminent writer ; and his course will take 
the name of the Languages and Literature of 
Modern Europe. A chair for the French language 
and literature of the middle ages has been created. 

A series of lectures is at present in course of 
delivery in New York, by members of the Historical 
Society, to raise a fund for building a fire-proof de- 
pository for valuable records. Among the lecturers 
are Mr. Bancroft, Dr. Hawks, and Mr. Everett. 
The lectures are delivered at the Metropolitan Hall. 
An address is to be delivered at the close of the 
course by the Hon. Rufus Choate, of Massa- 
chusetts, on the occasion of the forty-eighth anni- 
versary of the Society. 

Ata meeting of the citizens of Boston, U.S., 
held in Faneuil Hall, it was resolved to open a public 
subscription for a monument to Daniel Webster. 
A statue will probably be erected in some prominent 
site in that city. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is about to visit this 
country, on the invitation of the ladies of Liverpool, 
who have offered to pay her expenses. The accom- 
plished authoress has accepted the invitation, and 
also one from the inhabitants of Glasgow to visit 
their town. 

Dr. Gros, a celebrated German naturalist, has 
just published, in the ‘ Annals of Natural Sciences 
of Moscow,’ an account of some very curious re- 
searches he has made on the vexed question of 
spontaneous generation. His discoveries are de- 
scribed to be astonishingly curious. 

The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg 
has elected the Earl of Rosse, P.R.S., an honorary 
member of their body, in consideration of the very 
eminent services that he has rendered to astro- 
nomical science. 

Dr. Lang, the author of the ‘ History of the 
Australian Colonies,’ is at present lecturing at 
Glasgow on the subject of emigration. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—Jan. 10th.—The last meeting 
of this Society was held at the theatre of the 
Royal Institution, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, the 
President, in the chair. Among the new Fellows 
elected were Sir Peregrine P. F. P. Ackland, Bart., 
Lieut.-General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., Richard 
Monckton Milnes, M.P., the Rev. Thos. Williams 
Jenkyn, D.D., Capt. W. Moorsom, R.N., Com- 
manders Peter Cracroft and Thos. Miller, R.N., 
Dr. John Rae, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, John 
Coningham and James Tilleard, Esqrs. ; E. Osborn 
Smith and Thomas Lee, Esqrs., were appointed 
auditors. The papers read were, 1. Capt. W. Allen, 
R.N., ‘An attempt to account for numerous ap- 
pearances of Sudden Drainage on the Sides of the 
Basin of the Dead Sea ;’ 2. The Rev. Dr. E. Robin- 
son, of New York, ‘Outlines of his Journey in 
Palestine in 1852 ;’ 3. ‘ Latest Researches in Syria 
and Palestine,’ by the Chevalier Van de Velde, of 
the Royal Dutch Navy. In the discussion which 
followed the reading of the papers, Mr. J. Silk 
Buckingham, having been called upon, stated that 
he had navigated the Red Sea throughout its 
whole extent, from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
to Suez, more than once, and examined a portion 
of the Gulf of Akaba as part of a survey which he 
made of that sea some years since, at the request 
of the late Mohammed Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, 
preparatory to the revival of the ancient com- 
merce between Egypt and India by that long- 
neglected route. If any apology were considered 
necessary, therefore, for his observations, these facts 
and this experience would perhaps be deemed a 
sufficient excuse. Captain Allen had given it as 
his opinion that the now dry, hollow, and depressed 
basin lying between the head of the Gulf of Akaba 
and the southern extremity of the Dead Sea had once 
been filled with water, and formed, indeed, a con- 
tinuation of the Gulf, of which the Dead Sea had 
itself originally formed a still more northern portion. 
It was an opinion of many of the olden travellers 
in these regions that this connexion between 
the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akaba once existed ; 
but the most frequent argument used against such 
an assumption was, that by the declivity of the 
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surface from the present head of the Gulf north- 
ward, the flow of water was in that direction, and 
consequently, unless the Dead Sea could be sup- 
posed to flow up hill instead of down, no such com- 
munication could ever have existed. But surely 
there was a great fallacy in this objection. It 
might be quite true, that owing to such declivity 
and the undulated nature of the surface forming 
the bottom of the present hollow valley, water 
might flow from all its sides downward towards its 
centre ; but this would be no argument whatever 
against a southerly direction of the whole body of 
the water when this hollow valley was a lake, or a 
portion of the Gulf of Akaba itself. The truth is, 
as is well known to all hydrographers, and indeed 
to all who have passed the greater portion of their 
lives at sea, that the bottom of the ocean, and of 
all its branches, is as variegated in its levels, and 
undulated in its surface, as the dry land above the 
ocean ; and the sounding line sufficiently proves 
the existence of lofty mountains and intervening 
valleys of enormous depths in close proximity, 
many of the smaller islands in the Atlantic and 
Pacific groups having for their bases the summits 
of extinct volcanoes in submarine chains of buried 
Alps and Apennines, or Andes and Himalayas, 
and within a mile or two of these coral crests no 
soundings to be had at a thousand fathoms depth 
—so that if by some miracle the waters of the 
ocean should be absorbed by the central cavities 
of the globe, or so withdrawn as to make the dry 
land appear, the vast bed thus uncovered would 
present just as great inequalities of surface as the 
present portion of the earth’s crust which forms the 
great continents and islands now inhabited. Let 
us suppose then, fur a moment, the progress of 
conversion by which the hollow basin lying between 
the Gulf of Akaba and the Dead Sea became 
changed from an arm of the Gulf to perfectly dry | 
land. Capt. Allen gives it as his opinion that the 

first step in the process was the closing up, by a 

rapid growth of coralline, of the narrow strait | 





Indian Ocean, when second mate of an Indiaman ; 
and that some thirty years later, when a com- 
mander, he had found the coral reef grown into an 
island, with groves of palm trees, good anchorage, 
and all the elements of animal life in full activity. 
Returning from this digression, let it be supposed 
that the strait at the head of the Gulf of Akaba 
had thus been filled up by coralline, and the arm 
of the sea converted into a lake, the next process 
would be, a continual evaporation of the water by 
the solar heat; and considering that the two 
elements most favourable to evaporation, namely, 
heat and aridity, abounded in this region, a few 
years, comparatively speaking, would be quite suf- 
ficient to make the lake a mere marsh, and a few 
years more convert it into dry ground. For it 
should be remarked, that all around this spot the 
country was devoid of rivers, or even perennial 
brooks, to restore the loss by evaporation, as in 
other lakes, there being no traces of such rivers 
now, nor rains in sufficient quantity to form the 
smallest rivulets, the few showers that fall in the 
course of the year being evaporated by the hot 
and arid atmosphere within a few hours after their 
descent. By such a continued process as this even 
the Dead Sea itself would soon be dried up, but 
that the balance of its evaporation is restored by 
the continual supply of water flowing in from the 
Jordan, the Hieroman, the Jablok, the Zerka, the 
Arnon, and other streams continually running into 
it, without, however, adding anything to its perma- 
nent volume, the whole being carried off by eva- 
poration, leaving the mass of the waters of the 
Dead Sea in a permanent and unaltered condition. 
In like manner the larger sea of the Mediterranean 
itself would, in the course of centuries, be com- 
pletely evaporated and dried up, if its two narrow 
straits at either end, that of Gibraltar and that of 
the Dardanelles, were blocked up, as the communi- 
cation between the Gulf of Akaba and the Dead 
Sea is shown to have been. The celebrated Dr. 
Halley, in a discussion on the causes of the inun- 


between the southern and northern portion of this | dation of the Nile, calculated that the continued 
arm of the Gulf, preventing the continuous flow of evaporation of the surface of the Mediterranean, 


water from one to the other, and thus converting 
the northern or blockaded portion into a lake ; and 
he offers, as a very happy illustration of the proba- 
bility of this, the fact that at the narrow entrance 
from the Red Sea to the present Gulf of Akaba, a 
similar contraction of the Strait is constantly going 
on, the opposing points of the shoals or coral banks 
on either side being now only about half a mile 
apart, with an unfathomable depth of water between 
them, so that in a century or two more they 
may actually join, and then the Gulf of Akaba 
itself will become a lake. On the subject of the 
rapid growth of coral banks with which the Red 
Sea abounds, Mr. Buckingham wished merely to 
state, that during the period in which he was per- 
sonally engaged in the survey of the Red Sea, to 
facilitate its navigation by vessels from India, 
which laid the foundation of the present Overland 
Route, he had witnessed the almost incredible 
rapidity with which the little submarine architects 
by whom these coral banks were built reared their 
beautiful structures, till they shot up above the 
level of the sea, when their destruction commenced, 
by the rippling waves breaking off the delicate 
extremities of their variegated shoots and branches, 
forming out of the débris the foundation of a new 
island, as it soon became frequented by birds, who 
deposited their ordure or guano on the surface; 
then came sea weeds arrested in their drift, and 
adding, by their rich manure, to the previous ani- 
mal deposits ; lastly, dying birds and even fishes 
left their perishing remains to increase the elements 
of fertility. Seeds were next wafted through the 
atmosphere as winged messengers, or floated on 
the waves from adjacent islands. Shrubs and trees 
then grew up in abundance, and what was once 





a dangerous shoal, on which perhaps ships and crews 
have been wrecked and doomed to perish, became a 
fertile home for living beings. Indeed, Captain | 
Worsburgh, the highest authority that could be cited | 
on the hydrography of the Indian seas, stated that he | 
had himself been wrecked on a coral reef in the | 


and the wafting all its vapours southward by the 
Etesian winds, was sufficient to account for the 
almost perpetual rains that fall so copiously within 
the rainy belt as it is called, or five degrees on 
each side of the equator, by which all the great 
rivers of Western Africa as well as the Nile are fed. 


| But vast as this evaporation is, nature has provided 


an admirable counterbalance to the waste, by 
pouring into the Straits of Gibraltar, on the one 
hand, a broad, deep, and perpetual current, run- 
ning in at the rate of three or four miles an 
hour; and at the other extremity of the sea 
sending in a further supply from the broad basin 
of the Euxine, running through the narrower 
straits of the Dardanelles, after having passed 
the Bosphorus and Sea of Marmora, at the rate of 
five or six miles an hour,—and this in addition to 
all the rivers which empty their waters into the 
basin of the Mediterranean besides. Yet even all 
these copious supplies are but barely sufficient to 
keep this beautiful sea at its proper and permanent 
level, as a quantity equal to the whole of these 
united sources is carried off by evaporation alone ; 
nothing, however, being really lost or wasted, but 
all returning to the great basin of the ocean, itself 
the universal reservoir from whence all supplies of 
moisture are drawn, and to which again all ulti- 
mately return. For these reasons, therefore, and 
with these illustrations, Mr. Buckingham begged 
to express his entire concurrence in the views so 
lucidly expressed, and so admirably concentrated 
by Captain Allen, and he believed that future inves- 
tigations would only tend to confirm their perfect 
truth and accuracy. Passing from this to the 
paper that had been communicated by Dr. Robin- 
son, he must say that though it took a far more 
extensive range, reaching from Jerusalem on the 
south to the region of the Orontes on the north, 
he had observed an expression of the learned Doctor 


| that the temple at Baalbek did not appear to 


him to be a work of very great antiquity. No 
doubt the superstructure subsequently raised upon 





as its architecture sufficiently proved; but that the 

statue of Baalbek, and its original temple, were 

of much higher antiquity, was beyond a doubt, 

Its very name was indicative of this ; Baalbek, in 

the old Syrian language, meant “the house or 

abode of Baal,” and it is believed to be one of the 

cities built by Solomon, as described in the Book 

of the Chronicles, under the name of Baal-Ath, 

having precisely the same meaning, and founded or 
built at the same period, and by the same monarch, 

as Tadmor in the wilderness, or Palmyra, as it was 
called by the Greeks; and the object of both was 

undoubtedly the same, being well expressed by the 
scriptural term ‘‘store cities,” or places where 

merchandise of various kinds were to be collected 
and stored up. There is nothing, perhaps, that 
strikes either the traveller who first visits Pal- 
myra, or the reader who first examines the descrip- 

tion of its site, more forcibly than the singular 
position chosen for such a city, in the middle of the 
desert waste of sand and rock by which it is on all 
sides surrounded ; and the question naturally pro- 
pounds itself—what could have been the motive 
that induced so wise a king as Solomon to choose 
go unpromising a spot on which to build a city, 
while so many fertile portions of the country were 
open to his choice? and the answer to this ques- 
tion, the solution of this riddle as it were, is to be 
found only in a consideration of the purpose which 
the city was intended to answer. We learn from 
the Scriptures that Solomon was an extensive mer- 
chant, as well as a magnificent monarch, and that, 
in conjunction with his friend and ally, the cele- 
brated Nerain, King of Tyre, he equipped large 
fleets of ships, which sailed from the ports of Ailoth 
and Ezion Geber, in that very Gulf of Akaba 
which had lately been made the subject of these 
discussions. These fleets navigated to very distant 
regions, in all probability India, Ceylon, and the 
eastern islands, and they brought back from thence, 
every three years, cargoes of gold, silver, ivory, and 
the rich products of the oriental world, which were 
sent by land from Ezion Geber and Ailoth, to Petra, 
and thence onward to Jerusalem. But it happened 
then, as it happens now—for the course of nature 
doesnot change though empires rise and decay—that 
there was a long period of the year during which 
the Etesian winds blew with such force down the 
narrow channel of the head of the Red Sea as to 
render it unnavigable to the bulky vessels of 
antiquity, propelled chiefly by means of oars 
whenever the wind was unfavourable to the use of 
sails; and as a wise merchant, Solomon would 
know that loss of time is loss of money, and would 
probably seek for some other route from India, at 
least during this period of suspended operations in 
the Red Sea. On inquiry, he would have found 
that during this very period no obstacles would 
prevent his ships from navigating the Persian 
Gulf, and accordingly this route would be alter- 
nated with that of the former. In such case his 
fleets could sail up the Euphrates past Babyion, 
or as far as the depth of the stream would admit, 
and then landing their goods at Thapsacus or 
Theralborg, they would be conveyed by caravans 
of camels across the desert to Syria. The distance 
thus to be traversed in one unbroken journey 
would soon suggest the necessity of some interme- 
diate halting stations; and hence arose the found- 
ing of Tadmor in the wilderness, about one-third 
of the way from the Euphrates to Jerusalem, and 
Baal-Ath or Baalbek, about another third of the 
way, to serve as “store cities,” or places for halt- 
ing, refreshment, and the forming of magazines 
of deposit for the safe custody of the merchandize 
and treasures constituting the cargoes, so to speak, 
of these inland fleets or caravans, where the camel 
performs the office, and where it still enjoys the 
appropriate name of “the ship of the desert.” 
We learn, from Professor Neerein’s erudite and pro- 
found researches into the history and commerce of 
the nations of antiquity, that it was the usual 





practice to erect a sanctuary and build a temple, 
as well as to establish an oracle, at all these great 
| trading stations, for the purpose, not merely of 
| giving to the travellers an opportunity of dis- 


neighbourhood of the island of Diego Garcia, in the | the original edifice dated only from Roman times, charging their religious duties in offering worship 
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to the gods, but also for the purpose of giving to 
the place itself the sanctity of consecrated or holy 
ground, to place it under the protection of the 
presiding deity, and to deter men from committing 
depredations on the property there deposited, 
which would amount to the crime of sacrilege, 
and be more heinous in superstitious eyes than a 
mere ordinary theft. In the havoc committed by 
the wars of the Greeks, Parthians, Romans, and 
Jews, which desolated these regions from time to 
time, the original structure would in all probability 
disappear; but as more tranquil times returned 
their places were supplied by nobler edifices and 
more highly decorated temples, such as are now 
seen at Palmyra and Baalbek, or Heliopolis, as 
the Greeks called it, this being merely a transla- 
tion of the original Syrian name of Baalbek, “the 
City or Abode of the Sun,” the chief temple being 
dedicated to the solar orb, the object of almost 
universal adoration in the East, under a great 
variety of names, whether as Osiris, Belus, or 
Apollo, With the wondrous richness, as well as 
extent, of the ruins of Palmyra we have all been 
made acquainted through the pictorial productions 
of Wood and Dawkins, and still more recently of 
Casas. But there is no single edifice amidst its 
vast remains to be compared for size and majesty 
with the Temple of the Sun at Baalbek,' a build- 
ing second only to the great Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon at the Egyptian Thebes in point of extent, 
but in more perfect taste in it ssculpture decorations, 
uniting indeed in the highest degree the sentiment 
of wonder at its colossal size, and of admiration at 
its exquisite proportions and finished beauty. Some 
idea may be formed of the mechanical skill of 
its builders when it is stated that several of 
the stones used in the construction of the temple 
wall, and at some distance above the foundation, 
are nearly seventy feet in length, with correspond- 
ing height and thickness—dimensions which 
architects alone perhaps could fully appreciate ; 
and which indeed were at first thought so in- 
credible that it was said the learned friends of 
old Mr. Maundrell, at Oxford, when he published 
the first edition of his ‘Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem, including a visit to Baalbek,’ endea- 
voured to persuade him not to mention the size of 
these stones, as no one would believe it, and he 
had therefore better wait till others had corrobo- 
rated his statements, rather than risk his reputa- 
tion by making so extraordinary a statement. This 
edifice, as we now see it, majestic even ‘in its ruins, 
was no doubt of Roman times, and is attributed 
by John of Antioch to Antoninus Pius. It was 
visited by Pompey; it existed in the time of Cara- 
calla ; and the fifth and eighth Roman legions were 
stationed there in the time of Julius Czsar, as 
shown by inscriptions in the neighbouring quarries, 
where still lies a stone half excavated, and of still 
larger dimensions than those used in the temple 
already described. It is said also, by Macrobius, 
that the emperor Trajan consulted the oracle of 
the Assyrian Bebers here, as to his projected Par- 
thian expedition; and in the soffits of the 
richly sculptured ceiling of the portico and perip- 
teral colonnade, are portraits sculptured in relief of 
Roman emperors and warriors of the period of its 
pre-eminence. As to the massive strength of such 
an edifice as this, one single ‘illustration will be 
perhaps deemed sufficient. It is generally thought 
quite enough for the roofs of buildings to sustain 
themselves, and few architects are so hardy as to 
erect even chambers of any great weight or size 
upon their roofs. But here, in the Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbek, the Saracens, by whom it was 
captured from the Christians in the year 625 of 
our era, erected a fortress, the remains of which 
are still seen on the roof; and in the contests of 
the Crusades this fortress was alternately occupied 
by the combatants under the banner of the cres- 
cent and those under the banner of the cross. 
Taken altogether, therefore, it was one of the most 
wonderful and one of the most beautiful of the 
monuments of antiquity. 





ArcumoLoctcaL InstituTe.—Jan. 7th.—James 
Yates, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. The Rev, W. 








Gunner read a short memoir, the result of his 
recent researches amongst the archives of the 
Bishops of Winchester, and those of the College, 
which had supplied some curious information in 
relation to the discharge of episcopal functions in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Many 
Irish prelates at that period seem to have been 
scarcely more than titular bishops, bearing the 
titles of sees in the sister kingdom, whilst their 
duties were chiefly, if not exclusively, confined in 
rendering assistance to English bishops in the 
discharge of their functions. A bishop of Achonry, 
as it appeared, was, for example, frequently 
deputed by William of Wykeham to consecrate 
churches or perform other episcopal duties in his 
diocese ; and several remarkable instances were 
cited by Mr. Gunner, showing how frequently Irish 
prelates were engaged as suffragans to the bishops 
of Winchester, as also in other dioceses in England. 
The subject appeared to claim consideration as 
connected with ecclesiastical history, and the 
position of church affairs in the two countries re- 
spectively, prior to the Reformation, independently 
of its interest in regard to the functions of 
suffragans at that period, which have not been 
distinctly ascertained. Mr. Gunner stated that 
Mr. T. Duffus Hardy, Keeper of Records in the 
Tower, had in preparation a carefully revised 
edition of the Episcopal Fasti, which would supply 
a useful auxiliary in historical inguiries.—Mr. 
Burtt, of the Chapter House, read a memoir 
relating to some new facts illustrative of the life 
and times of Eleanor of Castile, Queen of Edward I., 
from original documents preserved at Westminster. 
They consist of the Rolls of the Auditors of Com- 
plaints, concerning various matters connected with 
the estates which had appertained to the deceased 
Queen, proclamation having been made, as it 
would appear, speedily after her demise, calling 
upor all who had any claim to make against any 
of Eleanor’s servants, to appear and support it. 
The pleadings, which relate chiefly to Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and to the counties of Chester and Flint, 
comprise many particulars of interest ; and whilst 
hitherto no precise evidence has been adduced to 
show who were the executors of Eleanor, it ap- 
pears by these recently discovered Rolls that 
Edward was himself the chief executor, and to 
him, doubtless, must be attributed the actual 
direction of the design and execution of those 
beautiful crosses, raised in various places to the 
memory of his beloved consort. It may be hoped 
that further investigation of documents lately 
brought into notice may throw valuable light upon 
this interesting period—Mr. Wardell communi- 
cated an account of the examination of a tumulus 
at Winteringham, East Riding, in which were 
found, with human remains, and the flint weapon 
of the natives of Britain, in the rudest period, 
the bones likewise of a dog, showing apparently 
the practice, similar to that of Eastern nations 
in recent times, of depositing with the deceased 
the favourite animal, his companion in the chase. 
Examples have occurred in Yorkshire, and other 
parts of England, of the remains of horses, and 
even of the wheels of some kind of car, interred 
with the early inhabitants of these islands, and 
such facts are not undeserving of note in connexion 
with ethnological inquiries. Mr. Fowler sent a 
description of a considerable deposit of bronze 
weapons found by a ploughman in Lincolnshire, 
a county which has produced of late a remarkable 
variety of vestiges of all the earlier periods of our 
history. At the present meeting, a large as- 
semblage of ornaments of a later age, some of them 
of the most skilful workmanship, found in that 
part of England, were produced by Mr. Trollope ; 
and they claim special attention as compared with 
the numerous objects of the same date, from 
another locality, displayed by the Hon. Richard 
Neville, in his beautiful volume just published, 
relating to ‘‘Saxon Obsequies,” examined by him 
in Cambridgeshire.. Mr. Tucker gave an account 
of some mural paintings lately uncovered in Exeter 
Cathedral, which appear to be of earlier date and 
a higher class of artistic design than the decorations 


of this nature usually found in England, The 





date of these paintings had been assigned to the 

close of the fourteenth century ; and the mode of 
execution deserves close attention, as they appear 

to have been painted not in fresco, but in tempera, 

to use the Italian term, on the plaster, the colours 

being partly, as it would appear, applied with the 

aid of some preparation of wax. The composition 

of the designs is’ good and effective, the colouring 

forcible, and in many parts very fresh. The sub - 
ject of this early specimen of art, which deserves 

to be carefully copied, is the Resurrection, and the 

details, especially in costume, partake of an Italian 

character. It may, however, more probably be 

regarded as an early work of the Flemish school. 

The Dean of Exeter has with praiseworthy care 

taken measures to preserve at least an accurate 

delineation, as the colours frequently fade after a 

short exposure. Numerousantiquities, and objects 

illustrative of ancient usages, or arts and manu- 

factures, were brought for examination, especially 

a collection of Saxon relics, personal ornaments, 

beads of glass, almost equal in brilliancy and 

variety of colour to the celebrated productions of 
Murano. These were found at Quarrington, in 

Lincolnshire. Several productionsof the enamellers 

of Limoges, in the thirteenth century, objects of 
the greatest rarity in England until the recent 

dispersion of continental collections, were shown 

with various specimens of goldsmiths’ work of 
Italian and German origin. Mr. Le Keux brought 

a fine head-piece, and some portions of armour, 

once suspended as a funeral achievement in a 

church in Buckinghamshire, but thrown aside 

during recent “ restorations.” They are not 

unworthy of a place in the national Armoury at 
the Tower. Mr. Burtt brought a valuable series 

of foreign and English seals, a portion of the col- 

lections formed by the late Mr. Caley. The beau- 

tiful art displayed in the design of these medieval 

productions might well entitle them to a place in 

the rooms accessible to the public at the British 

Museum, not merely as evincing singular artistic 

skill, rarely shown on coins of the medizval period, 

but as auxiliary to historical inquiries. A singular 
folding hat was produced, supposed to be formed 

of white whalebone, and long preserved amongst 
the heirlooms of an old Surrey family, as having 
been worn by Queen Elizabeth. It is a curious 
specimen of ingenuity in manufacture, and as a 
prototype of the modern parasol, seems not ill- 
adapted to the taste of Queen Bess, who loved to 
be seen in “an open garden light,” in which this 
singular piece of costume would, from the trans- 
parency of its texture, throw the slightest shadow 
over her strongly marked features. The Annual 
Assembly of the Institute was announced as fixed 
for July 12, at Chichester; His Grace the Duke 

of Richmond, and the Bishop of the Diocese, being 

patrons of the meeting. 


Royat Astatic.—Jan. 15th.—Sir George Staun- 
ton, Bart., in the chair. Professor Wilson, Direc- 
tor of the Society, delivered a lecture on the Védas. 
He commenced by observing, that when about to 
bring out his translation of the Rigvéda, he ap- 
plied to an eminent publishing firm, and to his 
surprise, was met by the question, ‘‘ What are the 
Vedas?” Though the members of the Asiatic 
Society were not likely to ask such a question, still 
so far as regards the character and purport of these 
works, the investigations to which they have been 
subjected, and the light they throw upon a remote 
antiquity, it might very fairly be put. The exist- 
ence of these books became known to Europe about 
the middle of the last century, and the sceptical 
philosophers of that time eagerly welcomed the 
arrival of books which they considered to be supe- 
rior in antiquity, and more worthy of belief, than 
the received records of creation. It was difficult, 
however, to gratify their curiosity, for the Brah- 
mans guarded their sacred books with jealous care ; 
and it was not till 1789 that a copy reached Europe. 
This was obtained by Colonel Polier, from Jeypoor, 
and was presented to the British Museum. Ex- 
tracts from other works had often been palmed off 
by the Brahmans as specimens of the Vedas ; and 
the Jesuit missionaries in India went even stil] 
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further, for they fabricated several spurious Védas, 
with the view of disseminating the doctrines and 
legends of the Romish Church. One of these 
works, ‘ L’Ezour Vedem,” was translated into 
French, and though an obvious forgery, was de- 
clared by Voltaire one of the most precious gifts 
ever received from the East, and was deemed by 
him to have been written at least four centuries 
before the time of Alexander. The lecturer then 
proceeded to notice the labours of Europeans on 
the Védas, and the means taken to make their 
contents known to the world, when it appeared 
that of the four Védas, the texts of three, and the 
translations of two, are either printed or in the 
course of publication. The Védas consist of two 
parts, the ‘Mantra’ and ‘ Brahmana,’ or the prac- 
tical and speculative: the former consisting of 
hymns, and the latter chiefly of directions for the 
application of the hymns to the principal religious 
ceremonies. The metaphysical treatises called 
‘Upanishads,’ are included in the Brahmanas, The 
whole of the hymns, as grouped together, form 
what is called the Sanhita of the Véda ; that of the 
Rigvéda contains about 10,000 stanzas; and the 
shortest, that of the Sama, or third Véda, about 
1600. Of the four Védas the Rigvéda is certainly 
the most ancient, for parts of that are found in 
each of the others. The hymns of the Mantras are 
more ancient than the Brahmanas, and the Upa- 
nishads, though always considered as integral parts 
of the Véda, belong to a totally different era and 
system. The chief value of the Védas depends 
upon their high antiquity ; and the lecturer, after 
reviewing the various points tending to fix the age 
of the Rigvéda, arrived at the conclusion that it 
was compiled about the 14th or 15th century B.c., 
a period agreeing with that already assigned to it 
by Mr. Colebrooke, on astronomical data, furnished 
by the hymns themselves. This book is thus con- 
temporary with the Pentateuch. The religious 
worship of the Védas is devoted almost exclusively 
to the personified elements, and the most remark- 
able result of our acquaintance with these works 
is the discovery, that no warrant is found in them 
for any of the principal dogmas and institutions of 
modern Hinduism. The sacred triad, the lingas, 
the goddess Durgas, and the incarnations of Vishnu, 
with all that now constitutes transcendental Hin- 
duism, are unknown tothe Védas. It is doubtful 
whether there be any trace in them of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, and the institution of caste is 
nowhere explicitly mentioned, neither has any au- 
thority been found for the burning of widows. The 
Hindus appear to have been a northern people, 
and a branch of the Scythic race ; and those of the 
Védas are found located in the Punjaub and along 
the Indus. They were an agricultural people, but 
were familiar with ships, trade, and manufactures, 
for the horse, elephant, and camel were made to 
serve them ; and the crafts of the weaver, carpenter, 
and goldsmith are often mentioned. The real 
character of their sacred writings has hitherto been 
hidden from the Hindus by the difficulties of the 
language, for the Brahmans, who recite the hymns 
at ceremonies, do not pretend to understand them. 


Through the English language, then—a medium of | 


which multitudes are already able to avail them- 
selves—the Hindus will thus become acquainted 
with those works which they deem the basis of their 
faith, and will see the utter hollowness of this 
foundation. The translations into English will be 
of great interest to the European inquirer, for in 








lows. Mr. Benjamin Williams exhibited a very 
curious series of rubbings, taken from the cele- 
brated candelabrum presented to the Cathedral of 
Aix-la-Chapelle by the Emperor Barbarossa in the 
latter half of the twelfth century. Mr. Knowles 
presented to the Society’s museum a cast of the 
Runic  grave-stone discovered last year during 
some excavations in Saint Paul’s Churchyard, on 
which Mr. Saul offered some remarks. The con- 
clusion of Mr. Parker’s Memoir on the Churches of 
France, accompanied by a very beautiful series of 
original drawings, was then read. The resident 
secretary then communicated an account of some 
Roman potteries, discovered by the Rev. Pember- 
ton Bartlett in the western district of the New 
Forest. Mr. Bartlett, in a letter to Mr. Akerman, 
stated that he was induced to undertake the ex- 
ploration of the site in consequence of his observing 
that the ground had been turned up by moles and 
rabbits, who had thus brought to light innumerable 
fragments of pottery. The site of the kilns was 
marked by mounds resembling depressed tumuli, 
and on digging into them an immense number of 
fragments, and many vessels in a perfect or almost 
perfect state, were discovered. No traces, however, 
of masonry were met with, and no tools or imple- 
ments, but three or four coins were turned up in a 
very corroded state. Mr. Akerman’s note stated 
that he had assisted in these excavations during the 
past summer. The coins found were of Hadrian 
and Victorinus. The former, scarcely legible from 
oxidization, had evidently been long in circulation, 
and afforded no precise information as to the age 
of these potteries. The coin of Victorinus was of 
the third century, but as that also bore marks of 
wear, the inference was that it had been lost at a 
stili later period, and that the kilns were, perhaps, 
in operation down to the period of the abandonment 
of Britain by the Romans. The spot in which these 
potteries was situated was about midway between 
the town of Fordingbridge and the place where 
tradition tells us Rufus was slain by Sir Walter 
Tyrrel. The account which the chroniclers give 
of the depopulation of this district by the Conqueror 
was probably exaggerated, perhaps from the prac- 
tice of translating the word tun by town. Many 
Saxon churls doubtless dwelt in this district, whose 
tuns or homesteads, guarded by large and fierce 
dogs, would be prejudicial to the deer it was the 
tyrant’s object to preserve, and the removal of such 
dwellings would be the consequence. The existence 
of extensive potteries in such a district was a fact 
difficult to explain. The specimens of vessels which 
had been obtained were evidently rejected on 
account of their being over-baked, or cracked by 
the action of a strong fire, and some of them had 
thereby acquired a vitrified surface not hitherto 
observed on Roman fictile ware. 


Enromo.ocicaL.—Jan. 3rd.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair. The following gentle- 
men were balloted fur and elected members: —W 
Thomson, Esq., and E. C. Buxton, Esq. ; also the 
following subscribers to the Society :—Mons. Victor 
Signoret, H. V. Jebbs, Esq., John Scott, Esq., and 
F. Moore, Esq. After some other routine business 
had been finished, the President announced the 
death of J. F. Stephens, Esq., one of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents of the Society, on the 21st of December, and 
proposed, as a tribute of respect to his memory, 
that the meeting should forthwith adjourn. This 
was unanimously agreed to, and it was further re- 


them he will find the ancient representation of a | solved that a letter of condolence, in the name of 
people who still exist as a nation after the lapse of | the Society, should be sent to Mrs. Stephens. 


3000 years. Sir T. Erskine Perry, and T. W. Hen- 
derson, Esq., were elected Members of the Society. 


ANTIQUARIES.—-Jan. 13th—Mr. J. Payne Collier, 
V.P., in the chair. Various presents of books 
were announced, and among them a folio copy of 
the ‘ Historie Agustz Scriptores,’ fol. Paris, 1620, 
with the autograph of Ben Jonson. The signature 
is in an extremely bold, plain hand, Su. Ben. 
Jonsontj on the title page, the donation of Mr. 
William Hardy, a fellow of the Society. Mr. 
Henry Porter Smith and the Rev. Henthorn Todd, 
D.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, were elected fel- 





ZooLocica.— Jan. 11th.— Dr. Gray, Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Mr. Waterhousel escribed a 
new species of rodent from South America, remark- 
able for having a very short tail, and strong fcrefeet, 
furnished with large and nearly straight claws. 
It is from the province of Mendoza, having recently 
been sent by Mr. Bridges, after whom it is named 
by Mr. Waterhouse, Hesperomys Bridgestt. M. G. 
P. Deshayes described thirty-seven new species of 
shells from the collection of Mr. Cuming, including 
several very interesting types. Dr. Gray described 
a new salamander from California, uoder the name 


of Californiensis; and a gigantic tortoise from the 
Galapagos, under the name of Testudo platycephalus, 
The latter species is established on a skull only. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday,—Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—(Dr. A. W. Hoffman, 
on Organic Chemistry.) 
— Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Mr. Rollet, of Sar. 
dinia, the Ascent of the Nile to the 2nd degree; 
2. Mr. D. Cooley, Traject across Africa by a 
Moorish Caravan from Zanzibar to Angola— 
with Remarks on the same; 3. An Account of 
Two Expeditions made into Central Africa b 
the Furanys, communicated by Dr. Bart! 
through Dr. Beke.) 
- Bateusiogioal, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
— British Architects, 8 p.m. 
— London Institution, 7 p.m.— (Rev. Wm. Scoresby, 
F.R 8., on Whale Fishery.) 
— School of Mines—(Mechanics, 1 p.m.)—(Geo- 
logy, 3 p.m.) 
Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Thomas Warton 
Jones, Esq., F.R.S., on Animal Physiology.) 
— Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 
— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. J. Barrett, on the 
Construction of Fire-proof Buildings.) 
— Zoological, 9 p.m. 
— Meteorological, 7 p.m. 
— — School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.) 
Wednesday.—Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—(Dr. A. W. Hoff- 
mann, on Organic Chemistry.) 
Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
Microscopical, 8 p.m. 
R. S. Literature, 8} p.m. 
Archeological Association, 8} p.m. 
School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Me- 
chanics, 1 p.m.) —(Geology, 3 p.m.) 
Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(John Phillips, Esq., 
F.R.S., on the General Principles of Geology.) 
Royal, 8} p.m. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Mr. E. W. Brayley, 
Jun., on Physical Geography.) 
— School of Mines.— (Chemistry, 11 a.m.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Professor A. Wil- 
liamson, on Recent Discoveries in Organic Che- 
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mistry.) 

—  Philological, 8 p.m. 

— School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Me- 
chanics, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) ’ 

Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor A. Wil- 

liamson, on the Philosophy of Chemistry.) 

— Medical, 8 p.m. 

—  Mausical Institute, 8} p.m. 


FINE ARTS. 





WINTER EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. 
THE walls of the amateur gallery, 121, Pall Mall, 
present a somewhat different aspect now than they 
did in May and June last, when the eye was every- 
where met by a succession of attempts that showed 
the love of and feeling for Art, struggling with 
sometimes imperfect means and unequal powers of 
expression. Rare indeed were the instances, 
though not altogether wanting, where the efforts 
of the amateurs could rival the artist productions 
which now ornament the same room. What the 
Exhibition has lost in fashionable attraction it 
gains in the substantial merits of superior painting. 
The present collection consists entirely of the pro- 
ductions of artists, being either the original sketches 
for large pictures that have appeared already in 
the Academy and elsewhere, or drawings in water 
and oil that are now exhibited for the first time. 
These together contribute to thé formation of a 
gallery which has now reached its third season with 
success and good repute, and with results, we 
believe, not unfavourable to the exhibitors. The 
collection may be described as a select choice from 
the average productions of some of our best artists. 

To the many it will furnish at least an hour's 
agreeable lounge, for while there is nothing to 
attract the superficial glance very forcibly, a more 
diligent eye will discover many sterling beauties 
among this year’s contributions. 

No collection of any pretensions is complete at 
the present day without some relic of Turner, 
whose pencil was prolific enough during his ex- 
tended life to satisfy the longings of his most 
enthusiastic admirers. Accordingly his various 
and versatile powers are here represented by 
several drawings, two of which present the greatest 
possible contrast. One is A Wreck (32), breaking 
out in almost every line into the wildest freaks of 
imagination, scarcly erendered natural by the ap- 
pearance of the boat full of half-drowned seafarers 
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in the white haze, which so often mysteriously 
lights up the centre and heart of Turner’s tempests ; 
the other, a drawing of Plymouth (244), as literally 
faithful as the other is extravagantly fanciful ; not 
a line or a tint out of place or false; the most 
accurate delineation of the locality that the pencil 
could produce ; with Mount Batten on the left, the 
Catwater in the middle and right, surrounded by 
the Citadel, Barbican, and Old Town, out of the 
midst of which rises the tower of St. Andrew's 
church, and further to the right, the less imposing 
steeple of Charles church. Much as Turner loved 
to depict this portion of the South coast, no one of 
his sketches was ever truer, orit may be added, more 
gracefully subdued and natural in tone, than this. 

Of the works of living artists, perhaps the first 
place, in landscape at least, should be assigned to 
a small drawing, Lincolnshire Meadows (50), by 
Mr. Lee, of the Academy. This sketch was proba- 
bly painted some years ago, and proves sufficiently, 
if evidence of the fact were wanting, that Mr. Lee 
can paint something else besides green leaves and 
Devonshire glens. A master’s hand is visible in all 
the points of this miniature landscape. 

Amongst the sketches in oil we have Mr. Elmore’s 
study for the picture of Hotspur and the Fop (17), 
which attracted so much attention the year before 
last; a study of A Lady (133), by Mr. T. Uwins, 
which, however appropriate in the painting of 
which it forms part, Taking the Veil, in the pos- 
session of Lord Northwick, has anything but a 
pleasing effect alone; another by the same artist, 
for a larger picture, Dorothea (157), which is treated 
historically, and is evidently a mere sketch; ad- 
joining it, one of Genoa (158), from the careful 
picture in last year’s British Institution, by Mr. 
Holland, of which the present conveys only an 
inadequate idea ; a beautiful drawing of the Bay of 
Naples (255), and group of peasants arranged in a 
frieze-like manner, with a feeling of antiquity, and 
yet free from a pedantic or conventional treatment, 
by Mr. Uwins, which last year formed part of Mr. 
Grundy’s collection, and was sketched for a paint- 
ing for Lady Coltman ; and small studies of two of 
Mr. Branwhite’s most illusive ice and snow pic- 
tures (175 and 176). The small sketches of Mr. 
Hannah’s original pictures of last year, The Play 
and the Novel (42 and 55), now in Mr. C. Dickens's 
possession, are also here; both remarkable, like 
the larger paintings, for objective reality and dra- 
matic truth rather than studied beauty, the Novel 
having, as before, the most pleasing aspect of the 
two; and lastly, the drawing of Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt's Pre-raffaelite Valentine and Proteus (252), 
a picture too well known and remembered, and 
too often commented upon, to need any observa- 
tions here, 

Of the new compositions, turning first to those 
of figures, we find, as usual, a deficiency of strength, 
when compared with the excellence of landscape 
and general nature. The best pictures of this class 
moreover are of a subject unfortunately which 
excludes them from all except scientific admira- 
tion: we allude to the Timidity (88) and Indigna- 
tion (94) of Mr. Abraham Cooper, studies of the 
nude female form, where the merits of the paint- 
Ing are indisputable, but the sentiment, which 
oversteps the coldness of mere academical display, 
without reaching the abstract dignity of pure and 
noble art, is either positively offensive, or, if not, 
degrading. We must protest against such treat- 
ment, as an abuse of power and skill, which, under 
other circumstances, would be admirable. Wait- 
mg for the Laird (216), by the same artist, is a 
fine and spirited group. The Scribe (270), by Mr. 
Hannah, relying on a strong side-light and other 
artistic arrangements, though painted with the 
same uniform decision, scarcely reaches the same 
degree of free and effective handling as the Novel 
above mentioned. To many, the almost Pre- 
taffaclite objectiveness of treatment will recommend 
this head. ~The Spinning Wheel (278), by Topham, 
is one of those figures which captivate the eye and 
heart, at once; as this talented artist invariably 
contrives to secure those fleeting rays of expres- 
sion which illuminate the face for a moment, and 
then desert it as quickly again. The same may 





be said of The Lesson (56). In water-colours we 
have A Sketch from Nature (233), by Mr. W. 
Hunt, which almost rivals the last in the success 
with which the expression is rendered, whilst its 
boldness and freedom are attractive. <A pair of 
figures by Carl Haag, Toilet (71) and Rest (81), are 
in the masterly yet truthful style to be expected 
from his accomplished pencil, the figures uncon- 
strained, yet boldly cast, and painted with a free 
and broad pencil. Zhe Sea Nymph’s Toilet (6), by 
Mr. C. Rolt, is deficient in beauty of face, and 
altogether weak ; and the groups (28 and 33) by 
Chester Earles, though carefully studied and painted, 
fail in the drawing of the outlines, which is con- 
strained, and often not beautiful, nor always true. 
The Sancho (80) of Mr. Glass, in oil, is a figure of 
that unmistakeable, out-speaking character, which 
attracts the attention at once. It is eminently 
successful, and bears evidence of the gay and life- 
like style of the artist. Mr. Absolon has three 
figures, Mariana (14), a name which bids fair to be 
the standing synonym for a triste and love-sick 
damsel, notwithstanding the fame of the fair 
heroine of merry Sherwood ; The Reverie (24) ; and 
a third (245), of a still more gloomy character, 
where the distempered dream of the lover is pre- 
sented to the eye of the spectator, and the spiritual 
figure fulfils its mission of blessing, instead of 
of awing the sight with its thin transparent film. 
Of Mr. Weknert’s Nymphs (236) we cannot think 
favourably ; and the group, Prudence listening to 
the Vows of Love (150), is an instance of incorrect 
figure-drawing, which must be apparent to every 
eye. 

In landscape, Mr. Hering has four pictures in 
oils. Derwentwater (65) is a rich evening scene, 
displaying beauties of which Italy might be proud ; 
the Study from Nature (265) has also a fine, open, 
contemplative feeling, expressed within a small 
compass. Mr. Jutsum has several drawings in 
oils, A Devonshire Lane (243) abounds in beauties 
of painting and colour, which, however, are some- 
times more due to art than to nature. Forest Skirts 
(58) is a small but exquisitely charming fragment 
by J. Linnell. The truths of nature represented 
are a little out of the common track, yet easily 
recognised, whilst masterly painting and rich 
colour gratify the eye. Amongst the Old Water 
Colourists we notice also Copley Fielding’s Scene in 
Glen Falloch (10), with a sweet sky and distance ; 
and a dark view of Tintern Abbey (46). Mr. Fripp 
has also some excellent views. A Study in Essex 
(78) has all the exactness of his style; and the 
composition In the Fens, Huntingdonshire, (205), 
exhausts every expedient to set the breeze 
heartily blowing, which it does most unmistake- 
ably. Mr. William Callow exhibits also the re- 
sources of art in some very effective drawings. On 
the Grand Canal, Venice, (163), particularly is a 
clever, rich scene. Mr. Gastineau’s Pendennis 
Castle (22), though low in tone, is natural, if we 
except the somewhat feathery, curling water ; 
Mr. J. Callow’s Broadstairs (36) is a fine flowing 
sea piece, a little too uniform perhaps in the curve 
of the wave. 

Of the New Society, Mr. C. Davidson, with 
green leafy foliage, sometimes inharmoniously uni- 
form, as in the Cornfield (74); Mr. Bennett, in one 
or two pieces of not extraordinary merit; and Mr. 
M‘Kewan, in some studies of wood scenery, appear 
to advantage. Mr. C. Vacher exhibits some foreign 
views of more subdued colour than usual. A 
Festa Night, Venice (129), has a somewhat novel 
effect; and the Jnterior—La Cava—Naples (195), 
carries with it considerable dramatic interest. Two 
drawings by Mr. Solomon Hart, one of the Refec- 
tory of the Ognissanti, Florence (261), another of 
the Baptistery of St. Mark’s (268), are interesting 
on historical and antiquarian grounds, 

The Exhibition contains some excellent fruit 
pieces by William Duffield, and Lance; and a 
small but remarkable sketch of Blackberries (218), 
by W. Hunt, unrivalled in its own peculiar style. 
A Sketch on the Norfolk Coast (160), by John Mid- 
dleton, fails in giving that variety which his larger 
picture of the same subject presented; it is too 
dead and uniform in tone. Adjoining is a bold 





and excellent drawing o° Russian Peasants Playing 
at Dice (161), by A. Ivms, a name apparently new 
in the lists of English ariists. 

A pair of subjects representing Neapolitan Goats 
and Goatherds (29 and 3:), by Mr. G. F. Lewis, in 
the minute manner of ‘he artist, though not so 
elaborately finished as the subject of last year, are 
instances of the applicatim of this treatment to the 
long sweeping hair of anmals, for the delineation 
of which it seems admiratly adapted. 

The sale of the picturesof the Duchess d’Orléans 
took place in Paris this week, and excited extraor- 
dinary interest. The following were a few of the 
principal, and the prices obtained : — Decamps’ 
Battle of the Cimbri, 11201. ; ditto’s Joseph Sold by 
his Brethren, 14801. ; ditto’s Samson Combating the 
Philistines, 8201. ; Delacroix’s Assassination of the 
Bishop of Liége, from Walter Scott’s ‘Quentin 
Durward,’ 192/. ; ditto’s Interior of a Convent— 
the amende honorable, 1241. ; ditto’s, Hamlet and 
the Grave-digger, 2521. ; ditto’s Prisoner of Chillon, 
1881.; ditto’s Arab near « Tomb, 861., to M. Gam- 
bard of London ; Paul Delaroche’s Death of the 
Duke of Guise, 21001., to the Duke d’Aumale ; 
Gudin’s View of Tréport, 2881. ; Ingres’ Stronice, 
25201., to Count Demidoff; ditto’s @dipus con- 
sulting the Sphynx, 5001.; Isaberg’s Alchemist in his 
Laboratory, 13081. ; Jadin’s four Hunting Scenes, 
6801. ; Tony Johannot’s Death of Duguesclin, 841. ; 
Marilhat’s Mosque of Lower Egypt, 2641. ; Meis- 
sonnier’s Dying Man, 1641. ; Roqueplan’s Amorous 
Lion, 6201., to the Marquis of Hertford ; ditto’s 
Antiquary, 12001., to the same; Ary Scheffer’s 
Francoise de Rimini, 17441. ; ditto’s Christ the 
Consoler, 21001.; ditto’s Giaour, 9401.; ditto’s 
Medora, 7801. ; H. Scheffer’s Joan of Arc led to the 
Stake, 3261. ; Bonnington’s Page and the Courtezan, 
828/1., to the Marquis of Hertford ; Bodinier’s 
Angelus in the Campagna of Rome, 3121. The 
number of pictures put up for sale was 59, and the 
total sum. obtained was within a few shillings of 
21,423/. 

The Paris Exhibition of Fine Arts, which was to 
take place in March, has been postponed to the Ist 
of May, and works destined for it are to be sent 
in between the 16th and the 31st March. Instead 
of being held, as of late years, in the Palais Royal, 
it will take place this year in the Garde Meuble. 

The Hotel de Ville at Paris, in addition to its 
historical importance and architectural beauties, 
will shortly be one of the most gorgeously and at 
the same time most tastefully art-decorated monu- 
ments in Europe. Messrs. Ingres, Cogniet, E. 
Delacroix, Schopin, C. Muller, Benouville, Cabanel, 
Lehmann, and other distinguished artists, have 
executed allegorical and historical paintings of 
great beauty on the walls and ceilings of the prin- 
cipal apartments. 





MUSIC. 


THE new musical association, THE HARMONIC 
Union, gave their second concert on Thursday 
evening, in Exeter Hall. The programme on this 
occasion presented a miscellaneous selection of 
secular music, as it is the purpose of the Society to 
vary the style, and the first performance last month 
consisted entirely of sacred pieces. A melancholy 
prelude to the entertainment of the evening was 
heard in the introduction of the ‘Dead March’ in 
Saul, which a notice explained was on account of 
the sudden decease of Mr. Harper, senior, the cele- 
brated trumpet-player. He was taken suddenly ill 
during the morning’s rehearsal, and died soon after 
being removed to his own residence. There were 
no novelties in the selection of pieces on the even- 
ing’s programme. Beethovents music from Kotze- 
bue’s Ruins of Athens, and Mendelssohn’s First 
Walpurgis Night, were on the whole ably given. 
In the former the vocal solos were assigned to Mr. 
and Mrs. Weiss. Some of the airs with choruses 
were very effectively sung. In the Walpurgis 
Night the vocal solos were taken by Miss Huddart, 
Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Benson. The choruses were 
in better training than appeared at the Society’s 
first performance. Among the miscellaneous per- 
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formances the appearanceof two new instrumen- 
talists was the noticeable feature of the evening, 
Mr. William Mason, amaounced as ‘the first 
American pianist who ha ever performed before 
an English audience,” ard Herr Nabich, a trom- 
bonist. Both acquitted themselves admirably, but 
amidst display of talent there was evident room for 
improvement in various particulars. From a 
single performance, and that the first before a new 
audience, it is not rightto pronounce strongly on 
any artist. Even if pe-fectly at home and free 
from nervousness, some consideration of the novelty 
of his position is apt to interfere with the natural- 
ness of a new player’s performance. Herr Nabich 
will please an English audience the less that he 
strains after effects. Madame Fiorentini gave 
some Spanish airs, and with Mr. Benson sang the 
sweet duet, ‘Fairest mailen,’ from Jessonda. Mr. 
Leslie’s brilliant overture, ‘The Templar,’ was 
heard with grand effect. Under the skilful guid- 
ance of Mr. Benedict as conductor, this second 
performance of the Harmonic Union passed off 
well, and the audience was more numerous, and 
apparently more pleased, than on the previous night 
of oratorio music. 

In the pause before tae commencement of the 
London musical season, we take the opportunity 
of noticing some of the concerts and entertainments 
in the provinces. At Bristol, on Thursday of last 
week, the Madrigal Society had an open night at 
the Victoria Rooms, when an audience of above 
sixteen hundred persons was regaled with an ad- 
mirable performance of old English song. The 
Madrigalians were not in costume, but an attempt 
at illusion was made in the platform being fitted 
up as an Elizabethan terraced garden, evergreens 
forming a dreamy background to the scene. The 
programme presented some of the finest of the madri- 
gals of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in- 
cluding Morley’s ‘I follow, lo!’ and ‘Now is the 
month of Maying,’ Waelrent’s ‘ O’er desert plains,’ 
Gastoldi’s ‘Soon as the silver moonbeams,’ Wilbye’s 
‘Unkind, O stay thy flying,’ and others by Orlando 
Gibbins, Weelkes, and old composers, Of modern 
pieces some of Pearsall’s and Macfarren’s best were 
given, and several of Mendelssohn’s beautiful quar- 
tetts, as ‘The Nightingale,’ and ‘Remembrance.’ 
The pieces were admirably sung, and the choruses, 
by amateur members of the Society, aided by voices 
from the Cathedral choirs of Gloucester, Oxford, 
Exeter, and others, were most effective. The 
Bristol Madrigal Society is one of the best musical 
associations of which the country can boast, and 
this performance sustained its high reputation. On 
the same day the lovers of sacred music had a treat 
at the Cathedral, when many of the strangers as- 
sembled for the evening concert took part in the 
services, Tallis’s responses, Green’s anthem, ‘ God 
is our hope and strength,’ Langdon in A, and Croft 
in A, were grandly given. Dr. Corfe of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Dr. Elvey of Windsor, were 
among the choristers. 

M. Jullien is making his last provincial tour 
“ged to his departure for America. Last week 
1e was at Bristol, from whence he proceeds to Dub- 
lin, and afterwards to Scotland. He is accompanied 
by Anna Zerr, Keenig, Wuille, Lavigne, and 
other artistes, who took prominent part in the 
Drury Lane concerts in London. At the Devon- 
port and Plymouth Mechanics’ Institute, on Tues- 
day evening, a lecture on national music was 
given by Mr. Carte, the flutist, with illustrative 
songs by Miss Maria Williams. Some favourite 
English and Scottish ballads were beautifully given, 
and enthusiastically received by the crowded 
audience. 

To the notices which we gave last week as to the 
opening of the metropolitan season, several ad- 
ditional concerts are announced. On Monday 
evening Mr. Allcroft’s annual festival is to take 
place at Exeter Hall, when an unusual amount of 
musical talent is to be brought together. The list 


of vocalists includes Madame Fiorentini, Favanti, 
Sims Reeves, Mdlle. Maria Doria, Fitzwilliam, 
Isaacs, Alleyn, and Dolby;. and Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Brandt, Leffler, Corri, Tedder, and F. 
Lablache. 


Among the instrumental soloists are 


the names of Coulon, Richardson, Sainton, Case, 
Arban, and Bottesini ; M. Tolbecque, leader. On 
Tuesday, Feb. 8, Mr. Perry, formerly conductor of 
the Sacred Harmonic concerts, gives an entertain- 
ment at the Music Hall, Store-street, the pro- 
gramme of which promises a variety of excellent 
music. Handel’s 7'riumph of Truth is to be revived 
on this occasion, which has not been publicly per- 
formed for more than half a century. Misses 
Dolby and Chambers, Messrs Benson and Bodda, 
are among the vocalists. 








THE DRAMA. 
THE THEATRES AND THE PRESS. 


THE march of theatrical reform has progressed well 
during the week. Much has been written about 
the impositions of box-keepers, and a clever letter 
on the subject has been elicited from the lessee of 
the Lyceum. In this it is stated that, notwith- 
standing he for two years abolished the system of 
fees, and discontinued to farm the office of box- 
keeper, at a sacrifice of 700/., the public would 
insist upon paying their shilling, and he returned 
to the old custom. In singular contradiction to 
this statement Mr. Mathews now affirms, with a 
due amount of professional impudence, that ‘the 
system of fees to box-openers is not, nor ever has 
been, recognised by him.” Be this as it may, the 
practice has been more obnoxious at the Lyceum 
than at any other house, and we ar2 glad to an- 
nounce that the following notice is now posted up 
in the lobbies of the theatre. ‘The public is re- 
spectfully requested to observe that any servant of 
this theatre demanding, or found receiving a gra- 
tuity, will be instantly dismissed.” 

The question of press orders has been boldly met 
by the lessee of the Haymarket and Adelphi, Mr. 
Benjamin Webster having honoured the coalition of 
those journals who last week renounced the privi- 
lege of writing admissions, by refusing it to all the 
rest. The number of persons admitted to the boxes 
of the Haymarket and Adelphi theatres by press 
orders during the last three years was 71,376, or 
about forty persons per night to each house. 

“The expression of opinion,” says Mr. Webster, “and 
the voluntary renunciation by several Journals of the pri- 
vilege of writing Theatrical Admissions, induces me to 
abolish the system, and at the same time to repeat an offer 
made by me five years since, which was favourably received, 
but could not be adopted in consequence of want of unani- 
mity. The proposition is, that the names of the Proprietor, 
or Manager, Editors, Dramatic Critics, and such other re- 
sponsible officers of the Journal, as may be designated by 
the Proprietors, shall be inscribed on the Free List for 
personal admission on all occasions except Benefits; and on 
the first production of new pieces, a place shall be reserved 
for the representative of the Journal, who, if he cannot use 
it on that evening, shall have it exchanged for a more con- 
venient opportunity.” 

This arrangement will, doubtless, be followed by 
all managers who have not a fear of empty boxes 
before their eyes, and the proprietors and editors of 
journals will do well unanimously to respond to it. 


Lilian Gervais, an adaptation by Mr. Morris 
Barnett from the Marie Limon of MM. Albrize 
and St. Yves, was produced at the OLYMPIC on 
Monday evening with success. The story turns 
upon the incident of the heroine being placed in a 
position which subjects her to the suspicion of 
having poisoned the Marquis de Renneville, in whose 
service she is. A chain of circumstantial evidence 
leads to her sentence, and she is saved at the 
critical moment by one of those convenient dis- 
closures, which always come in patly when the 
excitement of sympathy is at its highest pitch. 
The piece is thoroughly French in incident and in 
sentiment. A wild young nobleman, of loose prin- 
ciples, attached to the heroine, Adolphe de Renne- 
ville, « marchioness in love with an intellectual 
advocate, Monsieur Bomard, an old Marquis de 
Renneville, with a taste for the distillation of poisons, 
and an unhappy assurance that his wife’s affections 
are elsewhere ; and a comic rustic lover, Pompon, 
are the characters, and they are moved to and fro 
with considerable skill. The situations approach 
upon occasion the verge of the improbable, and 
the adapter here shows a want of skill in toning 
off the ticklish points by a careful dialogue. 











Still the interest is well maintained to the close, 
and places the piece among the better class of 
melodramas. The heroine gives Miss Anderton, 
who is a stranger to the London boards, an op. 
portunity of proving her powers, of which she 


availed herself most creditably. Her appearance 
and deportment are pleasing, her features are ca- 
pable of considerable expression, and her voice ig 
agreeable though limited in its tones. Miss An- 
derton has only to get rid of some conventional 
habits, and to trust to natural impulse and her own 
intelligence, to make a very agreeable and useful 
performer. At present she is certainly deficient in 
power, and she should therefore be careful in assum- 
ing only such characters as do not demand more 
force and a larger style than she has at command. 
Mr. William Farren’s Adolph displays feeling and 
energy, the two qualities this rising actor requires 
chiefly to cultivate. Compton’s Pompon is an 
amusing caricature. The author has not given 
him a chance of making it a character. 

The continued success of the Christmas enter- 
tainments continues, and almost all the theatres 
are nightly crowded. No novelty is announced, or 
as far as we hear in preparation, except Jerrold’s 
comedy, which, after having been produced last 
evening before the Court at Windsor, will be re- 
peated to-night in precisely the same form at the 
Princess’s, It is a drama of modern life, and we 
hear contains a part of importance for Mr. Wright, 
which, itis said, will try his powers more decidedly 
than anything he has done before. The Royal per- 
formances consisted on the first evening of The 
Second Part of Henry the Fowrth, and on the 
second of The Captain of the Watch, with The 
Windmill. Mr. Jerrold’s new comedy is called St. 
Cupid, or Dorothy's Portion. Its production under 
these circumstances is a curious experiment, though 
alike honourable to all concerned. Whatever its 
merits or demerits, the public can hardly interfere 
after it has passed such an ordeal as in a monar- 
chical country must be considered at once critical 
and final; but doubtless the pen so pungent and so 
brilliant will not fail when stimulated by royal 
request, 


The French government is continuing to ‘“ad- 
vance backwards” in its manner of acting with 
respect to works of intelligence. After all but 
extinguishing the literary talent of the present 
day, it has now begun to clap an extinguisher 
on that of the past,—and the great Moliére is its 
first victim. His marvellous comedy Tartujfe has 
been, we understand, prohibited at the Théatre 
Francais, as a piece of flattery to the church party. 
Apropos of Moliére, last Saturday, the 15th, was 
the two hundred and thirty-first anniversary of 
his birth ; and it was, as usual, celebrated at the 
Théatre Francais and the Odéon by the perform- 
ance of his pieces, the recitation of verses in his 
honour, and the solemn crowning of his bust with 
bays, by all the performers, male and female, one 
after the other. 

“‘Mysteries” are not extinct, even in France: 
the Prefect of the Department of the Vaucluse 
has, we perceive, had to forbid the performance of 
one of them representing the nativity and passion 
ofthe Saviour. The prefect states, and very justly, 
that though such exhibitions were tolerated by the 
church centuries ago, they have, from the advance 
of civilization, become impious. : 








VARIETIES. 


The Woburn Abbey Theatricals,—for many years 
so celebrated in the annals of wit and fashion, took 
place on New Year’s eve and New Year's day, 
in the presence of a very distinguished party 
on a Christmas visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford. The bill of fare on the first night com- 
prised the first and fourth scenes of ‘The Drab 
Masquerade,” and ‘The Day after the Wedding,” 
both of which went off with equal éclat. _The 
Elizabeth Freelove, played by thé Countess of Wal- 
degrave, wasremarkable for its spirit and eloquence ; 
the farces of Mr. Batteel, for its capital make-up 
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and dry humour; and the Colonel Freelove of Mr. | UNITED 


Augustus Stafford, for its vivacity and passion, 
curbed within the bounds of gentlemanly propriety. 
The leading feature of the performances was sup- 
plied on the second evening by an original Masque, 
in one scene, entitled ‘‘ Amaranth; or, the En- 
chanted Tree,” by Mr. Augustus Stafford, This lively 
little drama, the dialogue in which was light, agree- 
able, and piquant, abounding in sly allusion, yet 
always good-natured, afforded scope for the exhibi- 
tion of much talent in the dramatis persone. But 
the January of Miss G. Buttrel was anything but 
cold, and the New Year of Miss Emma Elliot cer- 
tainly not without promise; Mirth found a due re- 
presentative in the liveliness of Miss E. Buttrel, 
and Memory failed to remind us of one who could 
play the part with more piquancy than Mrs. Buttrel. 
Hope’s imaginings could scarcely go beyond Miss 
Harriet Elliot; her Fancy ranges farther for wit 
and beauty than Frances, Countess of Waldegrave. 
King Wing found in thescions of the De Cliffords— 
the Hon. Mary Russell—one light in spirit if not 
in form ; from what lips could Persuasion better 
fall than those of the amiable Mrs. Villiers, or who 
could entertain a Wish other than to have Lady 
Cosmo Russell before them? The clever, comic 
countenance of Mrs. Buttrel came out capitally in 
Fun, and the very mention of the Duke of Leinster 
as Frolic was in itself humorous. Mr. Stafford, 
the late Secretary to the Admiralty, and author of 
the present piece, very properly performed Dull Care. 
Revelry found an apt illustration in Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, as did Pleasure in Mr. H. Greenfell ; 
while Hitchabout fell very properly to the share of 
the Hon. Edward Russell, who has been ousted from 
his seat in the recent election, and will probably 
have to Hitchabout some time before he can hope 
for another. Mr. Thynne officiated on this even- 
ing as prompter, as did the Duke of Leinster on the 
former evening. The performances on the first 
occasion were under the patronage of Lady Foley, 
and on the second night of the Lady Anne Trafnell. 
The audiences were very numerous each night, the 
“house party ” alone exceeding fifty.—The Field. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The publication of the annual Title and Index is unavoid- 
ably postponed until next week, or the week after. 





‘HE ODES OF ANACREON, THE TEIAN 
BARD, literally translated into English Prose, from the 
best Text; with the Original Greek, Metres, Ordo, and English 
Accentuation, and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By T. W.C. 
EDWAKDS, M.A. 12mo, 6s. boards. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 

Many inquiries having been made as to the Durability of 

Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have pleasure 

in giving publicity to the following letter from Sir RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart., Ventnor, Isle of Wight:— 


SECOND TESTIMONIAL. 
March 10, 1852. 

In reply to your letter, received this morning, respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump service, I ean state, with much 
satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders, and other per- 
sons, have lately examined it, and there is not the least apparent 
difference since the first laying down, Now severAt YEARS; and I 
am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that 
are to be erected here. 

GUTTA PERCHA SOLES. 

The Gutta Percha Company have been favoured with the follow- 
ing important testimony from F. G. AUBIN, Esq., of the Central 
London District School, in which establishment the Patent Gutta 
Percha Soles have been in use for upwards of Two Years by Eight 
Hundred Children :— 





Weston Hill, Norwood, Dec. 15, 1851. 

Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiry, I beg to say that the 
Gutta Percha Soles have been tried in these Schools for above 
two years, and I have much pleasure in giving my opinion, that 
for keeping the fect dry, as well as for warmth, durability, and 
economy, they have proved a most important and invaluable im- 
provement for Children’s Shoes and Boots. For all large estab- 
lishments, particularly of Children, I should recommend their use 
Most strongly. 

N.B. The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, with Instructions for 
Joining Tubes, lining Cisterns and Tanks, and for securely attach- 
ing Gutta Percha Soles, will be forwarded (post free) on receipt 
of three postage stamps. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
ei _ 18, Wharf Road, City Road, London. 
T° LIFE ASSURANCE AGENTS AND 
OTHERS.—PARTIES acting as Agents in any Life Assur- 
ance Company, in any part of England, may with advantage 
attach a Fire Branch to that of the Life, and thereby extend their 
field of operations. The Directors of the Unity Fire Insurance 
Association (an institution presenting new and important princi- 
Ples to the public) are ready to receive applications for Agencies, 
and to afford every faejlity to carry out such views. For terms, 
Prospectuses, and all-other information, pleas¢ apply to 
Chi THOMAS H. BAYLIS, General Manager and Scerctary. 
lef Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 


KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Esrastisuep spy Act or PartiamMent in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Norbury. Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til- 
Earl of Stair. lichewan. 
Viscount Falkland. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cuarces Granam, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuartes Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Esq 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Antuvur H. Hassauu, Esq', M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James’s. 
Surgeon—F. H. Tuomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 81, 
1847, is as follows :— 














| 
| * Sum added } Sum added Sum 

Phe | Pres to Policy in{to Policy in} payable at 
asig a a ’ 1841 1848. Death. 

2 | | gad!l gada| £284. 

5000 =| 13 yrs.10mo.| 683 6 8 787 10 0 6470 16 8 

*1000 | 7 years | 157 10 0 | 1157 10 0 

500 | Llyear | 11 5 of} S511 5 0 





* Exampie.—At thecommencement of the year 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 lls. §d.; but 
the profits being 24 per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s. 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 


(LEBIOAL, MEDICzL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANE SOCIETY. 
Establihed 1824. 
Empowered by Spedal Act of Parliament. 
ADVAITAGES. 
EXTENSION OF LIMITS 0F RESIDENCE.—The Assured 
may reside in most parts of the vorld, without extra charge, and 
in all parts by payment of a smal extra premium. 


MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNIRSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisble in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided fer, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at 
the same time, complete freedom from liability—thus combining 
in the same office all the advantages of both systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to £850,000, 
and the Income exceeds £136,000 per annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Polices for the whole of Life, one 
half of the Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain 
on credit,and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may 
be paid off at any time. 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 
their value. 

BONUSES.—FIVE Bonuses have been declared; at the last in 
January, 1852, the sum of £131,225 was added to the 
Policies, producing a Bonus vary.ng with the different ages from 
24} to 55 per cent. on_the Premiams paid during the five years, 
or from £5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the Sum 
Assured. 

The Bonuses applied in reduction of Premium on many of the 
Policies which have participated in three or more divisions, have 
been sufficient not only to extinguish the whole of the Premiums, 
but also to add a Bonus to the sum assured, which will be further 
augmented at every succeeding division. 

The following are examples :— 








ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY for General and Deposit Assurances, Indisputable 
and Self-protecting Policies. 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Tarustees—Mr. Commissioner West, the Hon. W.F.Campbell, M.P., 
and John Thomas, Esq. 

The first Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this 
Society, on the Participating Scale, was announced at an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting, held 16th June, 1852; and the following 
table will show the effect of the bonus then declared—viz. a sum 
equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent. on policies of five years’ 
standing and upwards, to be appropriated, at option, either in 
diminution of premiums, until the next division of profits, or as a 
permanent addition to the Policies :— 

















id Perma- | Reduced 
> |nentaddi-, Original Annual Reduc- 
24 tionto | Pre- Premiums tion of 
°@ Sum As- | miums. | payable until Premium. 
sured. | next Division. 
£ | £2e4d.) 28.4 £s. 4 £s. d. 
6 52 | 1000 | 86 10 0! 4817 6 2618 9 2118 9 
6 41 | 2500 160 6 0|70 0 0 39 9 3 3010 9 
6 17 | 500| 2616 0; 9 O 5 529 317 8 
5 24) 500} 2311 0/10 711 613 1 3 14 10 
5 13 | oes 64 4 0) 3815 0 24:13 5 “4 7 
5 35 1000 | 5310 0 27 4 2 He 6 917 2 


‘E. F. LEEKES, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


N EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 
4 OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more than 
Four Thousand One Hundred and Fifty Policies, — 

Covering Assurances to the extent of One Million Six Hundred 
and Eighty-seven Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to Seventy-three 
Thousand Pounds. 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Diseased Lives. 

Healthy Lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates than 
at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 50 per cent. on the premiums paid, was added to the 
policies at last Division of Profits. 

Next Division in 1853—in which all Policies effected before 
30th June, 1853, will participate. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


Berry AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY, No, 26, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Lord High Chancellor. 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle." 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq., Master in Chancery. 
Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., F.R.S. 
George Capron, Esq. 
The Dividend for 1852 is in course of payment at the Office 
between the hours of 11 and 2 daily (Wednesdays excepted). 











‘THE OAK MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND LOAN COMPANY. 
Chief office, 49, Moorgate Street, London. 
Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 
Loans and Annuities granted on most liberal terms. 
“* Diseased’ Lives, and “ Lives declined” by other offices taken. 
Medical referees liberally remunerated for their reports. 
The attention of clergymen, benevolent persons, and employers 








of cvery description, is invited to the prospectus and tables of the 
industrial branch of this Company. 
G. MANNERS COODE, Secretary. 
N.B.—Agents wanted. 





{Bonus already 

added to Sums 

Sums No. of ace Z assured, and 
Assured. | Bonuses. Original Premium. no more 
premiums to 

pay. 

£ £s. d. £s. d. 
1000 5 82 11 10 Extinguished. 337 11 0 
1000 f 82 010 ditto. 1400 
1000 3 | 125 0 0 ditto. 193 5 ® 
1000 3 100 5 0 ditto. | 10610 0 





PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the 
Profits in proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums 
paid between every division, so that if only one year’s Premium 
be received prior to the Books being closed for any division, the 
Policy on which it was paid will obtain its due share, The books 
close for the next Division on 30th June, 1856, therefore those who 
effect Policies before the 30th June next, will be entitled to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later assurers. 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses 
may be either received in Cash, or applied at the option of the 
assured in any other way. 

NON-PARTICIPATING.—Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the Premiums for 
term Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable except 
in cases of fraud. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. 

POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, 
and of every age, and for any sum on one life from £50 to £10,600. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half yearly, or quarterly, but 
if a payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived 
within fourteen Months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to assure, 

Tables of Rates and forms of Proposal, can be obtained of any 
of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russet Street, BLroomssury, Lonpon. 


THE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT AS8SO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. ‘ 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from tiabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
July. 








CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock 1s altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the Assotiation, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdort. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Nationat AsstrRANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Martin’s Prace, Trararcan Square, 
Lonpon. 
N.B.--Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN: 
e WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinnerservices at four guineas 
each, cash,—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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8, New Brriincron Srerzt, 
January 22, 1853. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


Immediately Forthcoming. 


le 

PRIVATE JOURNAL OF THE 
late F. 8S. LARPENT, Esq., Judge-Advocate General 
attached to the Head-Quarters of Lord Wellington 
during the Peninsular War, from 1812 to its close. 
Now first published from the original MSS. Edited 
by Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
With Illustrations. 


tt. 


DAISY BURNS. By JULIA 
KAVANAGH, Author of ‘“‘ Madeleine,” ‘‘ Nathalie,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


mI. 

PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE; 
to which are added, Memoirs of the Campaigns of 1813 
and 1814. By BARON VON MUFFLING. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Colonel! PHILIP 
YORKE, 8vo. [Now ready. 


Iv. 

ALICE MONTROSE; or, the 
LOFTY and the LOWLY. By MARIA J. MACK- 
INTOSH, Author of ‘‘ Charms and Counter-Charms.” 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


v. 
TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ LIFE 
in CANADA; or, The Experiences of an Early Settler. 
By MAJOR STRICKLAND, C.M. Edited by AGNES 
STRICKLAND, Author of ‘ The Queens of England.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
vI 


A LEGEND OF -PEMBROKE 
CASTLE. By Miss FRANCES GEORGIANA HER- 
BERT, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


vit. 


RECOLLECTIONS of SERVICE 
in CHINA; a Residence in Hong Kong, and Visits to 
other Islands in the Chinese Seas. By Col. ARTHUR 
CUNYNGHAME. New Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


vit. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


MRS. ROMER’S FILIA DOLO- 


ROSA: Memoirs of the Duchess D’ Angouléme. Crown 
post, with Portrait. 12s. [Wow ready. 


1x 


Captain the Hon. H. KEPPEL’S 
NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE MAN- 
DER, with Portions of the Journats of Sir Jamzs 
Brooxg, K.C.B. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. With numerous 
Plates by OswaLp W. Brreriey, Esq. 36s. 

[Now ready. 


MARK HURDLESTONE. By 


Mrs. Mooprz, Author of ‘‘ Roughing it in the Bush,’ 
(Sister of Agnes Strickland.) 2 vols. [Now ready. 


xi; 

RANKE’S CIVIL WARS and 
MONARCHY in FRANCE in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Being a History of France 
principally during that period. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


[Now ready. 
xII. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF “THE 


INITIALS.” One vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xt. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The MARTYRS of CARTHAGE. 


By the Author of “Naomi.” One Vol. 7s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM 


— Elementary Corks 


BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 








NEW SCHOO 
By A. KEITH 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL 


adapted to the present state of geographical 


2 


have lately appeared.” —Atheneum. 


L ATLASES 
JOHNSTON, 


F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. Avruor oF THE ‘ Prystcan Atuas,’ &c. 


1. 
SEconp Eprtion. Price 12s, 6d., strongly half-bound. 


and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


founded on the most recent Discoveries and Rectifications, specially constructed with a view to the purposes of sound 
instruction, and on a uniform Series of Scales, by which the relative size of countries can at once be perceived. 


‘* Distinguished by several points of cj aoaerse over those generally used in schools. * * * The whole work ig 
owledge.”’—Atheneum, 
“A more complete work for educational purposes has never come under our observation.” —Educational Times. 


Srconp Epitron. Price 12s. 6d. each, strongly half-bound. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, in which the subject is 


treated in a more simple and elementary manner than in the previous works of the Author. 
*‘ Nothing could be better calculated to illustrate the various elementary treatises on Physical Geography which 





ledge and of public instruction which is becoming 
Professor Pillans. 


Educational Times. 


*‘T have taught Geography, more or less, in the High School and University of Edinburgh for the 
last forty years, and I have no hesitation in saying that I look upon the publication of Mr. Keith John- 
ston’s ‘School Atlases’ as the greatest boon that has been conferred, in my time, on a branch of ,know- 


every day more important and more popular.”— 


‘* Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen.”—English Journal of Education. 
‘‘A more complete work for Educational purposes has never come under our observation.”— 


‘«These two publications are important contributions to Educational Literature.”—Spectator. 
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half-bound, 


4, 
GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS, 


ATLASES OF PHysIcaL AND GENERAL ScHoorn GroGraPnHy, in Portfolio. 2s. 6d. 
These Projections may be used as often as required, while, at the same time, they offer the greatest facility for 
correction, the drawing iis erased by a damp sponge, as on a common slate. 


Shortly will be published, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS OF SCRIPTURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


This day is published, price 7s, 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOGRAPHY for JUNIOR CLASSES. 20 Maps, reduced from the Author's larger School Atlas, including a Map 
of Canaan and Palestine; printed in colours, with an Index of names of Places contained in the Maps. Demy 4to, 


to accompany KEITH JOHNSTON'S 


(by the same Author,) 





EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, 


for the use of Schools and Young Persons. Fourth Edition. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. bound. 

“This is a masterly epitome of the noblest contribution which 
has been made to the historic literature of the present day. The 
epitomist has been worthy of the history; and the result is the 
production of a book, which is undoubtedly the very best and 
safest book on the subject—for the use of schools and young per- 
sons—which has been published.”—Hu tt Packet. 

“A most admirable school-book.”—Dvunttn Eveninc MAIL. 

“ A c.pital piece of work, which, though primarily designed for 
schools and young persons, will be found very useful to all, as a 
coup d'eil of the history of Europe during one of its most important 
periods.”—Srxrcrator. 


AN ATLAS to the EPITOME of ALISON’S 
HISTORY of EUROPE. 4to, bound in cloth, price 7s. 


A CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHE. 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, 
F.R SS.L. and E., Author of “ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology,” &c. Thirty-second Edition. Price Is. 

“ The extent to which this little Catechism has been circulated 
at home, its translation into nearly every European language, and 
its introduction into the schools of Germany, Holland, Flanders, 
Italy, Sweden, Poland, and South and North America, while it 
has been gratifying to the Author, has caused him to take addi- 
tional pains in improving and adding to the amount of useful in- 
formation in the present edition.”—Prerace. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. By thesame Author. Sixth Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

These two works of Professor Johnston have been adopted by 
the Committee of Council. 


INTRODUCTION tothe WRITING of GREEK. 
Borg D. K. SANDFORD. A New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 





RULES and EXERCISES in HOMERIC and 
ATTIC GREEK ; to which isaddeda short system of Greek Prosody. 
By Sir D. K. SANDFORD. A New Edition. Price 6s. 6d. bound. 


EXTRACTS from GREEK AUTHORS, with 
Notes and a Vocabulary. By Sir D. K. SANDFORD. A New 
cn thoroughiy revised by the Rey. W. Veitch. Price 6s. 

und. 


THIERSCH’S GREEK GRAMMAR, translated 


by Sir D. K. SANDFORD. 8vo, price 16s. 


FORTIFICATION; for the use of Officers ip 
the Army and Readers of Military History. By Lieut. H. YULB, 
Bengal Engineers. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6q- 

“* An excellent manual, one of the best works Of its class.”’-7 
Baitisn Army Despatcu. 

“The dest elementary book in the English language upon the 
subject.”—Tue Sun. 


A TREATISE on LAND SURVEYING. By 
JOHN AINSLIE. A New and Enlarged Edition, embracing Rail- 
way, Military, Marine, and Geodetical Surveying. Edited by W. 
GALBRAITH, M.A., F.R.A.S. In 8vo, with a Quarto Vol. of 
Plates. Price 21s. 

“ The best book on surveying with which I am acquainted.’”— 
ee LL.D., F.R.A.S., Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 


SKETCHES of the POETICAL LITERATURE 
of the PAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. M. MOIR, (Detts.) 
Second Edition. 5s. 

“It is the most valuable littie manual of poetical criticism that 
has ever come under our observation.” —Court Jounnat. 


ANALYSIS and CRITICAL INTERPRETA- 
TION of the HEBREW TEXT of the BOOK of GENESIS. Pre- 
ceded by a Hebrew Grammar, and Dissertations on the Genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch, and on the Structure of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. WILLIAM PAUL, A.M. 8vo, price 18s. 





45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 


37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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